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A STROLL IN ‘THE PARK’ 


DAY cold, gray, cheerless as 
any day in February, and yet 
there is something in the air that 
speaks of milder breezes, of violets, 
and of spring-time; a something 
that lures me away from the warm, 
glowing hearth, out from between 
hermetically closed windows and 
doors; through the dreary, bustling 
town and away from the din and 
fashion of Piccadilly. 

Past that statue which Westma- 
cott and the ladies of England have 
raised to do honour to the Duke and 
themselves, to a quiet spot — quiet 
enough at this season of the year— 
in the Park which takes its name 
from the old manor of the Hyde ad- 
joining Knightsbridge. 

Back to some of the seventeenth- 
century summers as I walk along 
over the delicate coating of hoar- 
frost crisping under my feet, through 
some of the years that have gone by 
since Hyde Park, then in possession 
of abbot and convent, was first en- 
closed for the public good. 

It is not a very important fact 
that the first keeper, George Roper, 
was appointed early in the reign 
of Edward VI.; but it is rather 
interesting to know that he had only 
‘sixpence per diem’ as a reward for 
the trouble it must have cost him to 
keep such a great, wild, unkempt 
and uncared-for place, as we learn 
this then highly rural Park was. 
Nor will it be necessary to dwell at 
length on the division of the Park 
mM 1652 into three portions. The 
names of the purchasers and the 
sums they gave are of little con- 
sequence ; they were large sums, all 
ending in a few pence. 
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Back through the years that have 
passed since Hyde Park was inter- 
sected by a chain of ponds, now 
flowing together—the Serpentine ot 
our days—to the time when the 
‘Ring’ which was laid out in the 
reign of Charles I. was in its glory ; 
long, long before it was deserted for 
the ‘ Ride’ and ‘ Ladies’ Mile,’ and 
left to present an appearance which 
causes an observer of the present 
day to waver between whether it 
might be the remains of a Roman 
encampment, or of an unrivalled 
troupe from Astley’s at which he 
gazed, instead of having once been 
the resort of all that was brilliant, 
wealthy, witty and beautiful in the 
world of the London society of that 
day. 

And thus, as I walk, gradually 
fade away these our modern days 
and forms, and before me rises a 
time when the doings here were so 
gay that prudent, far-sighted Pepys 
(the most wonderful instance on 
record of a man succeeding in life 
through always doing the right 
thing at the right time, whether 
that right thing chanced to be 
the eating of humble pie before 
Majesty, or the breathing a long- 
winded prayer before the Puritan 
Protector)—Pepys on a pleasure- 
tour heaved a sigh on the night of 
the 30th April, 1661, for that he ‘ was 
somewhere else, and could not be 
in Hyde Park among the great gal- 
lants and ladies which will be very 
fine.’ 

Down the stream of time to later 
days than when Cromwell, whom 
somehow or other one can never 
imagine to have been much of a 
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whip, came to grief here through 
lashing very furiously a set of Fries- 
land coach-horses which had been 
presented to him by the Duke of 
Holstein—an injudicious present the 
course of events proved them to be. 
Cromwell loved Hyde Park well; 
the stern-faced Protector visited it 
often; and now, when those of 
whom he dreamed not tread the 
turf he once trod, and make merry 
in the vicinity of that place in which 
he once proved himself such an 
inefficient Jehu, he lies quietly, and 
sleeps a deep sleep, hard by at Ty- 
burn. 

Back to the days when the reign 
of gloom was over and the tide of 
merriment had set m—to those days 
when Charles IJ. — the ‘ merry 
monarch’ with the ‘ melancholy 
face ’—was king: whoseems to have 
been as charming and reprehensible 
as most men who never say foolish 
things and never do wise ones are— 
to the days when he was king and 
England was ‘merry England,’ as 
we are told so often that we have 
reason to doubt it. 

That must have been a goodly 
company which assembled in Hyde 
Park then. Conspicuous in that 
bright ring of which Charles him- 
self was the centre stands Villiers 
— foremost in beauty, bravery, 
wit, and gallantry, and every other 
dangerous!) fascinating quality 
which goes to the making up of the 
character of the perfect courtier. 
That Villiers who is described by 
Flecknoe as possessing 
* The gallant’st person and the noblest mind 

In all the world his prince could ever find ;’ 


and who fell upon evil days and 
died after a long career of splendour 
and success in the ‘worst inn’s 
worst room,’ where, according to 
Pope (although the story is now 
denied), ‘ tawdry yellow strove with 
dirty red.’ That poor ‘ great Buck- 
ingham,’ whom a fastidious king 
pronounced to be ‘ the only English 
ventleman he had ever seen.’ And 
with Villiers, the oval-faced and 
gleaming-eyed the gay, dashing 
lord and husband of the ‘ Puritan’s 
daughter,’ the ‘little, short, brown, 
demure’ lady, Mary Fairfax; the 
friend of Cowley, to whom at least, 
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whatever may have been his faults 
to others, he was faithful, generous, 
and kind; with him came De Gram- 
mont, the polished, graceful French- 
man, the lover, and after six years 
of uncertain courtship, the husband 
of that Miss Hamilton who was the 
greatest beauty in a court, where 
‘to be’ was to be beautiful. 

There was also St. Evremond, the 
blue-eyed Norman, most splendid 
specimen of a most magnificently 
handsome race, who at the age of 
fifty became the lover of Madame 
Mazarin. This lady, in addition to 
having the reputation of being the 
most beautiful woman in Europe of 
her day, took high honours as a 
practical joker. Amongst many 
other facetious tricks may be men- 
tioned her swamping the poor nuns 
of a convent in which she had 
taken refuge once when im dire 
distress, in their uncomfortable 
beds. This feat she accomplished 
by causing the large reservoirs which 
supplied the establishment with 
water, to overflow. She also mixed 
ink with their holy water in order 
to make the cross stand out well 
upon their foreheads. This last 
trick was shocking, but harmless in 
comparison with the other; seclu- 
sion and rheumatism together must 
be intolerable. 

And Rochester was here too—the 
‘most symmetrical and handsomest 
man of his age.’ He joined that 
witty, wicked group, an imnocent 
Adonis and fell away terribly. He 
confessed to Bishop Burnet on his 
death-bed that ‘ for five years he had 
never been sober.’ But as I see 
him in the ‘Ring, walking along 
by the side of one of the daintiest 
of the court dames, he is young and 
fair and good, as he looks in the 
only portrait I have seen of him. 
The long love-locks are not dis- 
hevelled as yet, nor the deep clear- 
cut eyes glazed, and the lower part 
of the face is still exquisitely re- 
fined—not heavy and coarse as it 
must have grown before those five 
years had come to an end. 

And chivalrous, daring, happy 
Dorset was here ; happy because ‘ he 
could do everything, and was never 
to blame.’ And fair, lovely, insipid 
Mrs. Hyde, of the light falling ring- 
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lets and rather weak expression, 
which Sir Peter Lely has handed 
down to posterity for admiration. 
And the dark queen, with the small 
brown hands, and long-suffering 
spirits. Lovely, foolish Jane Mid- 
lleton; the bright brunette, Miss 
Warmestre; and countless others, 
who were ‘ beauties’ in their day, 
and had names and fames a trifle 
higher than would be awarded them 
now. They all came here to the 
Ring in Hyde Park. 

And here, too, came one who has 
told us more about them and their 
doings than any one else. Here 
came Pepys—ever-present Samuel 
—of course he did. ‘ Following the 
duke’ (equally of course) ‘ into the 
Park, I found Mr. Coventry’s people 
had a horse ready for me; so fine a 
one that I was almost afraid to get 
upon him, but I did, and found my- 
self more feared than hurt.’ 

Pepys would have risked breaking 
any number of bones to follow ‘a 
duke, the brave fellow! The act 
of mounting a great fine horse, of 
which he stood m mortal dread, for 
the pleasure of following the Duke 
of York into the Park and being 
seen in his company by the fine folks 
in the Ring, is worthy of the gallant 
gentleman ‘ who did extend his cha- 
rity to his sister Jane by allowing 
her to be his servant ;’ and who lay 
in‘ mighty trembling,’ but cautiously 
passive one night, when he thought 
me of his domestics (possibly the 
aforesaid sister Jane) was being mur- 
dered in his house. Pepys, with 
something beneath him -that he 
dared not hit, must have been a 
‘mighty fine sight’ indeed; as fine 
as any in the Ring. 

As far as personal appearance 
goes, Charles I. was far worthier of 
being the leader of such a bright, 
brifhant, beautiful court, than was 
his plain, dark-visaged son. 

Here they all came, powdered and 
patched and hooped ; with the ever- 
ready sword and joke, and made love 
and witty speeches and quarrels 
after the most approved fashion of 
that gay and gallant set. 

And now, as I stand here, the bevy 
of noble cavaliers and ladies my ima- 
gination has conjured up to peo- 
ple this now-deserted Park with, 
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fades away—fades away and leaves 
me standing cold and solitary in 
the wintry sunbeams, alone. 

Far into the reigns of the Georges 
the Ring continued to be the pre- 
eminently fashionable portion of 
Hyde Park. William III. gave a 
certain tone to the Kensington 
division by going to reside in the red- 
bricked palace there— the palace 
which now has a deeper claim on 
our interest, for there our own 
queen was born. And Queen Caro- 
Ime, consort of George I1., added to 
the attractiveness of this quarter by 
causing large gardens to be laid out 
there, which were opened to the 
public—to the ‘ full-dressed ’ public 
—every Sunday, when the king and 
herself had betaken themselves to 
Richmond. When the court ceased 
to reside at Kensington these gar- 
dens were thrown open altogether. 
For a long time they retained much 
of their secluded character, but now 
every other portion of the Park will 
be thrown into the shade by them 
in point of gaiety. 

Wandering along yet further from 
the sounds of busy life, the fleecy 
clouds—half-mist, half-smoke hover- 
ing over everything, show me other 
scenes and forms. 

Here, in later days, came Hervey, 
the pleasing refined wit ; and Pope, 
the cynical unpleasing one. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu ‘ the emanci- 
pated,’ who was allowed to ‘say 
anything’ (rare privilege!) without 
anything being said about her— 
who always dressed becomingly and 
untidily and attracted by so doing ; 
and who, with a keen bright intel- 
lect, had but a ‘ neat-featured ’ face, 
which latter won the regard of both 
Hervey and Pope. 

And those ‘ three Marys’—those 
‘maids of honour’ about whom so 
much has been said and written; 
who have been the thread on which 
so many fine verses have been strung 
— Mary Lepell herself, Hervey’s 
wife, who was good and charming, 
Mary Howard, and ‘jolly’ Mary 
Bellenden, as she is called. 

The amiable king who dreaded 
being left alone the night his poor 
faithful loving wife died, ‘for fear 
he should see a spirit,’ came here 
and sighed that he could not instead 
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be breathing the air of his own 
beloved Hanover. And Caroline 
herself was by his side of course; 
with her fair, comely face, and 
gracious form, and winning sweet 
manner; that model wife who ap- 
pears to have acted with such con- 
sistent, judicious humility all 
through her conjugal life. Before 
the king had cause to express that 
fear and dread, she came here with 
him frequently and planned im- 
provements in Hyde Park. 

And the Prince of Wales—their 
son—was here, but not with them. 
Sir Robert Walpole calls him ‘a 
poor, weak, irresolute, false, lying, 
contemptible wretch ;’ and his own 
mother the fair comely queen, with 
the gracious manner, seems in his 
ease to have taken leave of these her 
special qualities of ‘gracious sweet- 
ness, for she says: ‘ Popularity 
always make me sick, but Fritys 
makes me vomit.’ The names Sir 
Robert Walpole called him must 
have been hard to bear, yet that 
sentence from his mother’s lips 
was surely harder. 

In the years between 1798 and 
1816, Beau Brummel and Ais set 
adorned the Park. He came here 
frequently—did the kind beau—to 
show inferior beings how friends— 
old friends—and new coats should 
be cut. He was as perfect in these 
noble arts as was the friend of his 
early days, the Prince Regent, whose 
countenance he lost through an im- 
pertinence. Many mean, base, weak 
and worthless ones, I doubt not, take 
a turn in Hyde Park daily through- 
out the season, but surely none so 
weak, base, mean and worthless as 
this dethroned idol of what were 
called the ‘Bucks’—as this man 
who spent half of every day in tying 
his cravat, and the other half in 
showing the world—/is world—how 
it should be tied. He is not a 
pleasing object to contemplate 
through the fleecy clouds of time. 
Nothing worthier is recorded of him 
—that I can recal—than that he 
asked ‘for damson jam tart’ when 
little more than a baby; ‘ Who is 
your fat friend?’ when full-grown ; 
and several ridiculous questions as 
to cabbage and peas at different 
stages of his highly useful and orna- 
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mental career. I see him dimly 
through the mists, standing by the 
visionary rails—not by any means 
leaning against them, that would 
have discomposed his attire—and 
hoping every one who passes will 
observe the number and gorgeous- 
ness of his waistcoats. I can forgive 
the man who would commit all 
sorts of extravagances in the way of 
point lace ruffles, and maroon- 
coloured velvet coats, because they 
were beautiful and grand, and 
looked well then, and will continue 
to look well in pictures through 
all time. But the one who would 
ruin himself in table-cloths to wind 
around his throat, and several 
coloured waistcoats one over the 
other, and a blue coat with a velvet 
collar half hiding his head, and the 
waist indicated by two brass buttons 
up between his shoulders, is simply 
despicable. 

And now, as I wander further 
south — on towards those quieter 
Kensington regions—the gray mist 
seems to clear away. The trees 
burst forth into leaf. The sun 
shines fully, gloriously over every- 
thing, and somewhere high in the 
upper air an invisible lark is pour- 
ing forth a wild sweet melody. 
It is the summer season of 1861, 
and here are assembled representa- 
tives of all classes—of ‘ all’ save the 
‘stout peasantry’ of England, who 
with quilted ‘smocks,’ and heavy, 
weather-reddened complexions, have 
no call, find no place here. Poverty 
and wretchedness come here often 
enough to look at their betters, 
but it is not ‘rural’ poverty and 
wretchedness. 

Here comes the world-famed 
minister, the wise and witty states- 
man on whom the years that he has 
passed in the public service tell so 
slightly to all outward seeming; 
who holds with equal judgment and 
skill the reins of government and 
those which restrain the eager foot- 
steps of a fine-drawn high-couraged 
Irish mare. The author, favourite 
of fortune and fashion. The artist, 
seeking as he leans idly over those 
rails for a face fairer than his ideal, 
with which to delight the world 
next year at the Academy. The 
beauty, whose roses are paled a 
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little, and whose eye is less bright 
than it is well the eye of beauty on 
promotion should be, through a 
little over-dancing and over-fagging 
generally on the great social tread- 
mill. She is still fresh and lovely 
enough though as she sits ‘ well 
back’ on her thorough-bred, per- 
fectly-trained horse—who although 
his mouth is of the finest ‘ pulls’ 
ever so slightly —just enough to 
steady her in fact—as she holds him 
with the light, firm hand a good 
horsewoman always possesses, rais- 
ing a murmur of admiration on the 
lips of those who do not know her, 
and a deeper feeling it may be in 
the hearts of those who do;—surely, 
as that fairy on the chestnut—the 
little chestnut with the white off- 
fore-leg and the white star on his 
forehead—passes, the young artist 
who only wants a subject might be 
satisfied. She has rich wavy hair 
—this lady on the chestnut, hair of 
a light, golden-tinted brown—some- 
thing like her horse’s—with a long 
undulating wave in it; not kinked 
up and down in abrupt hillocks, as 
if it had been plaited up tight over- 
night to its own degtruction, but 


just undulating gracefully in long 


waves. She has a broad fair brow. 
From underneath the brim of her 
little Spanish hat look out a pair of 
deep blue, stedfast eyes,—‘ grave’ at 
most times, but lighting up with 
flashes of merriment as she speaks 
to the pretty little sister who rides 
by her side. The blue eyes are 
shaded by wonderful lashes— long 
and dark and heavy, like a silk 
fringe; and these latter have some- 
what of a haughty droop as she 
bends in return for the frequently 
doffed hat. ‘She is but seventeen; 
but she is tall and stately,’ and a 
fair sight she is, that young patrician, 
as she sits there, going along so 
easily yet so firmly that her little 
chestnut would find ita hard matter 
to shake her in the saddle, should he 
be so minded. 

The elderly gentleman, who 
dreamed not in his youth of the 
partnership in the house in which 
he was then toiling as a clerk; and 
a stately mansion in one of the 
stateliest of the Regent’s Park ter- 
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es; and a stately wife, who, w 
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she steps from the well-built car- 
riage. horsed by a pair of browns, 
looks as if she had been all her life 
a duchess at least; and daughters 
who are pretty and accomplished, 
and well-dressed and well-bred, and 
capable of holding their own should 
the course of events roll them yet 
higher; and a well-bound library, 
containing all the right books and 
none of the wrong ones, in splendid 
preservation ; and curious old port, 
and a place in the country ;—who 
dreamed not, I say, that all this 
would ever be his, comes pounding 
over the spongy ground, at a brisk 
trot on a sturdy cob, very wide be- 
tween the ears, and broad of chest, 
and short of leg; not a beautiful 
horse, but a safe and good one; one 
who would no more back or shy, or 
do anything foolish, than his master. 
Behind him comes his pad-groom, 
on a fine, handsome, showy bay, 
vith black points, and a martingale, 
and a prance. 

Far different in appearance is the 
other elderly gentleman who follows 
close upon the heels of the sturdy 


cob. He has been riding from the 


time he was three years old, when 
he commenced on the great-grand- 
mother of the little black pony his 
grandson is now careering on by 
his side. When the rider of the 
cob was having his little private 
battle with life in the counting- 
house, this one was probably fol- 
lowing the hounds three times a 
week across a stiff bit of country. 
He is mounted now on a horse with 
a pedigree as long as his own; 
amiably as he walks along, suffer- 
ing himself to be perpetually passed 
without exhibiting the least trace 
of emotion, he would, if put to it, 
‘fly the heads’ both of the other 
old gentleman and the groom on the 
fidgety, prancing steed. 

The group that comes rushing 
by now is a fine one—three young 
ladies, a brother, and one or two of 
the brother’s friends. They con- 
verse as freely as they ride along— 
the ladies at a hard canter, which 
very much resembles a gallop, and 
the gentlemen at a long slinging 
trot—as if they were walking slowly 
along on the promenade out yonder. 


They never lose their breath, nor 
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catch it; they never swerve in their 
saddles ; they never jerk either their 
reins or their words. If their horses 
‘lost their heads, they would not, 
for they have been riding all their 
lives and know what it means. 
There are dozens, hundreds, like 
them here daily. 

The lady—the stout lady—who 
passes along now, offers a fine con- 
trast to the spirited group I have 
attempted to portray. She has come 
into a fortune late in life and has, 
on the strength of it, commenced 
equestrian exercise. She protests 
that she ‘ thinks riding delightful,’ 
but she passes a horrible time up 
there on that horse, who will keep 
dragging the reins out of her unac- 
customed hands. He shakes her, 
too, cruelly, for they cannot time 
their rises together, and she loses 
her breath, and pants forth involun- 
tary notes of interrogation at every 
step. And now a troop of children 
pass her as fast as their little steeds 
can lay their legs to the ground, 
and her horse foolishly thinks he 
would like to do the same; so he 
starts off suddenly, which sends her 
forward in a helpless heap on his 
neck; and then, the absurdity of the 
thing striking him, he stops even 
more suddenly, and bumps her 
in the chest. She has gone to 
expense as to habit and hat, and 
whip and gloves, but I fear the 
investment is a bad one. She is a 
braver—not to say a more foolish— 
woman, than she looks, if she ever 
makes the ascent of a horse’s back 
after that bump. 

One of the greatest charms about 
riding is, that you rarely meet with 
an instance of glaring bad taste in 
point of costume. Ladies are not 
allowed much seope, certainly, and 
the result is harmonious and pleas- 
ing. There are some—very few— 
who will persist in wearing a scarf, 
or veil, or feather, which will of 
course fly and look odious; but, as 
a rule, the habit ends at the throat 
in a small white collar, and at the 
waist in a little six-inch basque or 
jockey. Altogether, the riding-ha- 
bit, well made and without even a 
button more than is necessary about 
it, is, without any exception, the 
prettiest costume in the world. 
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Taken in conjunction with a well- 
shaped and by all means smal, hat, 
and white gauntlets, if in the coun- 
try—dark short kids if in town—it 
is nearly perfection. 

But the glories of Rotten Row, 
attractive as they are, must not be 
allowed entirely to overshadow the 
claims of the drive and promenade. 

Here, through the hot hours of 
this summer afternoon, I stand and 
watch an almost unbroken line ot 
well-appointed carriages and match- 
less horses. 

The mail phaeton, driven by one 
who would in other days have taken 
high honours on ‘the road.’ The 
heavy chariot, with its gorgeous 
hammer-cloth and _ severe-looking 
driver and magnificent footmen ; 
with its rather hearse-like horses 
and pretty occupants—an aristo- 
cratic mamma, and three or four 
pretty, fair-haired children. The 
phaeton of the lovely bride—a 
countess—drawn by a pair of ponies 
fourteen hands high, and matched to 
a hair: she drives them herself, and 


the whole turn-out causes seas of 


envy and admiration to ebb through 
the hearts of her old friends the 
yet expectant ones, who are still 
sitting in the parental coach—which 
is magnificent, and heavy, and com- 
fortable—and from which they 
would gladly step into a ‘small 
park phaeton, with a pair of ponies 
fourteen hands high, and matched 
to a hair’ The waggonette, and 
every possible description of bodies 
upon wheels, are here in endless 
number. 

The promenade is, after all, per- 
haps the gayest and most glittering 
portion of this gay and glittering 
Park. 

Pretty, elegant, well-dressed wo- 
men are always a delightful spec- 
tacle, and here they are in such 
force. 

How dresses so light, so web-like, 
can ever have been got together and 
persuaded to remain together, is 
wonderful. Colossal cobwebs, they 
bear down hazily upon you on every 
side. So fragile are they, that as 


they trail in orthodox fashion half 


a yard om the ground behind their 
bearers, you sympathize with them 
as with a bruised butterfly’s wing. 
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Such ‘beauty,’ too! I have just 
decided that anything more superb 
than the eldest of those sisters who 
have passed with their still hand- 
some, dignified mother—the lady 
with the tall form and dark, pale 
face and plainly-banded, smooth, 
glossy, light hair—hair that is 
neither flaxen, nor golden, nor au- 
burn, but a peculiar tint between 
lemon and straw-colour—and brown 
velvet eyes ;—I have just decided, 
I say, that anything more superb 
than this lady cannot be; I vow 
that she shall reign queen of beauty 
in my heart for ever, when my mind 
is unsettled again by the conflicting 
claims of this blonde, in her first 
season, who now comes along with 
her father. She is very beautiful. 
She has the face we all love—the 
white brow and delicately tinted 
cheeks, and ‘ upward’ eye and lash 
of the true English girl. The face 
may not be met with very frequently 
in life, but we all know it. It has 
always a broad brow, and the frank 
eyes are nearly always grey—a 
bluish grey. 

But this lady who passes now, 
the centre of a group in which the 
foreign element is easily distinguish- 
able—what has this woman, with 
the low, narrow forehead, and sharp, 
brown éyes, and dingy complexion, 
and rather protruding jaw, done to 
herself that she should pass for a 
‘beauty?’ I have to look at her, to 
study her face well before I discover 
that she is not one. What has she 
done? I do not know; her dress, 
even, I cannot undertake to describe, 
though a sense of its beauty per- 
vades my spirit. I only know that 
she wears nothing that astonishes 
you into admiration. She has only 
two colours about her—that won- 
derful blue which harmonizes with 
every shade and order of complexion 
—and black, great quantities of 
cloudy black lace, which she causes 
to take all sorts of graceful folds as 
she walks along so easily. She is 
well-gloved, and that foot in the 
black silk boot is so arched that she 
could if she liked upset her water- 
jug and bridge the stream with it, 
as poor Albert Smith used to re- 
commence ladies to do in order to 
prove to themselves satisfactorily 
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whether or not their feet were as 
well-formed as those of the boat- 
girls of Macao. She is a French- 
woman, and against the testimony 
of your eyes you are compelled te 
think her a ‘ beauty.’ The prett; 
girls who follow her stand no man- 
ner of chance against her. ‘ More 
millinery’ would be tedious to wade 
through, or I would endeavour te 
show the reason why they are at 
such a disadvantage when seen near 
the less beautiful Frenchwoman. 
As it is, I will only just hint that 
they have dresses of one evlour and 
bonnet-ribbons of another ; and white 
clear cloaks, of the shape Mrs. Dion 
Boucicault has rendered popular; 
and parasols with the richest chintz 
borders Sangster has in his shop. 
Perhaps this is the reason why, with 
far prettier faces, they stand no 
chance against the elegant lady in 
cloudy black lace. 

But this is a trifling, seldom-made 
error. Such cases, though they 
exist, are exceptional. As a rule, my 
countrywomen have ceased to be- 
lieve in anything florid. Their 
fresh, fair beauty is as generally set 
off by elegant attire as is a French- 
woman’s less faultless appearance ; 
and though all have not yet arrived 
at that artistic perception of the exact 
thing to be worn to best become 
them, as well as the time and place, 
which knowledge on nearly all ocea- 
sions characterizes our neighbours— 
although they have not yet attained 
this, I say, they soon will. The 
constant communication between 
the two nations will soon graft per- 
manently on us what is innate with 
them. And if Buckingham, and the 
matchless Norman and Dorset, and 
the like, whose names always seem 
to sparkle on the page of romance, 
onee rendered brilliant the old 
* Ring’ with their charms of wit and 
superb, manly beauty and clothes, 
surely there are many who may 
be fairly instanced as competing 
with them now. Though not set 
off by velvet coat, powdered peruke 
and jewelled sword; though shorn 
of the glittering, make-believe, dia- 
mond buckle on knee and shoe and 
of the point-lace ruffle, the English- 
man of the present day is worthy of 
mention with the proudest of them 
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all. The general type is the tall, 
well-formed, fair, fresh-faced man, 
with the long, drooping, tawny 
moustache and whisker—that shape 
which the ‘military cut’ has ren- 
dered fashionable. If they had a 
little less of that repose of manner 
about which Mr. N. P. Willis has 
raved so much, some of them would 
be more pleasing objects to contem- 
plate, perhaps; but it is wrong to 
find fault with what is so nearly 
perfect of its kind. Quiet as they 
look, when occasion offers these 
‘curled darlings’ can do and dare 
anything, as has been proved often 
and often. 

Looking on this constant suc- 
cession of bright and pretty faces, on 
this long and never-ending line of 
lovely women, fine men, splendid 
horses and stately equipages, one is 
tempted to congratulate oneself, 


after all, as having fallen upon the 
best days of The Park. 

That building rising at Kensing- 
ton, away to the south there. Charles 
the ‘merry monarch, nor Villiers 
the unfortunate, nor staid Mary 
Fairfax, nor the ‘impudent come- 


dian’ Nell Gwynne (of whom, re- 
membering Chelsea Hospital, we 
should always think kindly)—not 
one of these ever witnessed anything 
half so wonderful as will be that 
building and its contents. Nor did 
they see anything much more hu- 
morous, probably, than will be 
some of the performances we shall be 
treated to in Rotten Row by visitors 
from non-riding but obligingly-imi- 
tative nations. 

The chief glory of the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1862 departed 
‘ere ever 1862 was born—departed 
on that sad Saturday night for 
England when the great bell of St. 
Paul’s boomed forth on the silent 
air, telling its tale of woe to anxious, 
listening thousands. Not the grey 
mist, hanging cloudily over these 
leafless trees, looms with a drearier 
darkness under the wintry sky than 
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does the shadow of the funeral-pal! 
now. overspreading the land. The 
sorrow that bows the most honoured 
head in it,is the sorrow of the whole 
nation. But time is good to us, and 
we shall still look forward to the 
opening of that building with in- 
terest — with interest painful and 
subdued—but strong and earnest, 
nevertheless. 

They have all passed away as I 
bring my gaze back from Kensing- 
ton—all these spirits who have been 
bearing me company. Passed, and 
left a dreary void. The cloudy 
mists wreathe themselves away as 
the sun (what there is of him) lowers 
in the west, leaving the afternoon 
clear enough, but rapidly ending, 
and very, very cold. There is no 
ice on the Serpentine, consequently 
the banks are not thronged with 
admiring thousands watching the 
progress of the best cutter of the 
outside edge. A moisture is over 
everything: it pervades the Ride, 
and causes the composition to cling 
to the hoofs of the solitary horse 
who has brought a solitary rider 
here to look for an appetite. The 
rumbling of the wheels of a carriage 
going through at a_ business-like 
pace rouses me from the dreamy 
state I have fallen into while stroll- 
ing here alone through the summers 
of the past. I wake to find it winter— 
to find the trees leafless, and to hear 
the pathetic twitter of a robin- 
redbreast, whose crumbs have not 
been forthcoming to-day, instead of 
the clear carol of the lark high up 
in the air. 

But the song-bird of summer will 
come back, and soon, very soon the 
gay riders, and vehicles, and forms 
of those who walk the earth will fil! 
again the ‘ Row’ and ‘ Ladies’ Mile.’ 
And once more the present shall 
be so gay that the past shall not 
be a ‘ sorrow’s crown of sorrow’ by 
bringing back the memories of ‘ hap- 
pier things.’ 

A. H. T. 
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N passing along the streets and 
through the squares of London, 
how often do we see the casual 
passer lingering—turning his head, 
as on a hot June day a breath 
of fragrance falls; or as, in early 
March, he catches suddenly the first 
bright glimpse of spring-—the pot of 
yellow crocuses in some area window. 
Many long days will pass, perhaps, 
before the world will know the good 
that flowers have done; the saving 
recollections that they have first 
recalled; the sins that they have 
hindered ; the kind deeds that they 
have brought out. One always 
augurs well of a man who can say 
honestly he has a favourite flower. 
He would not care to dwell on pain- 
ful recollections; the favourite 
flower speaks of some sweet and 
innocent early association ; and how 
much depends on those early days, 
and what their memories are. 

Now it is quite a fact that very 
few indeed are the London homes 
which do not possess some means of 
growing flowers well, and few are the 
London dwellers who do not long to 
grow them. This is, however, one 
of the many cases in which people 
fail in a great delight entirely or 
chiefly because they fancy difficulties 
which do not really exist. 

We buy a massive, heavy volume 
which professes to treat of flower- 
culture generally, and there, alas! 
we find a treatise on raising auricu- 
las from seed ; one on obtaining new 
kinds of hollyhocks; another on 
training roses, and yet another on 
exhibition flowers ! 

Well—London people may get 
prizes sometimes; but I do not 
think that exhibition plants, or even 
the excitement of raising florists’ 
flowers, is the recreation most suited 
to our London homes. 

People ought, then, to know first 
what they want to grow; when that 
is settled, we will soon see a way 
to working it out most suitably. 
Wants, however, are wide, and a 
good deal diversified. I know some 
peopie who ‘ want’ to have brilliant 
geraniums, roses, and fuchsias in a 
greenhouse that looks due north! 
Now I feel convinced that if that 
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towards the 


faced 
south, their hearts would be set on 
ferns and camellias, which on the 
northern aspect would thrive most 
perfectly. 

People with heat at command 
long outrageously for little English 


conservatory 


wild flowers; those with air and 
light, but without any heat, delight 
so in begonias that they will have 
nothing else ! 

Now let me describe some flowers 
for one wide-spread class—the very 
many, that is, who would like to see 
the outside, at least, of their windows 
perpetually gay. 

There are few requisites out of our 

~ach, even here in London, that are 
quite essential to the growth of 
plants, and yet when I say the 
growth, I always take for granted 
that healthy growth is meant. 

The essential requisites are, in- 
deed, but three. Light, more or 
less; air, more or less; warmth, 
more or less. The difference be- 
tween the less and more of these is 
what must decide us on the plants 
to grow. Then there are other 
things which are negatively essential 
—their absence, that is, being ur- 
gently required. 

Plants must not be allowed to 
have their leaves and stems all 
choked up with soot. 

Plants must not be exposed to 
have their roots all scorched up and 
baked by a burning sun, or by ‘a 
fine drying wind’ striking on the 
flower-pots and reducing the earth 
to a sort of briek. Mud is more- 
over only a stage towards bricks. 
The more, therefore, the unlucky 
plants are drenched and sodden by 
water placed in saucers to rectify 
the evil of the sun and wind, the 
more it is certain the poor things 
will suffer. When | think of 
London plants, I always hope that 
they do not feel! 

It really does seem quite incon- 
ceivable that in the free of such plain 
facts as these, the plants should stil! 
be allowed to die, without adopting 
the easy means of saving them which 
every one can supply—means, too, 
which render them fully threefold 
ornaments. 
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As to the soot: where plants are 
few it is but a few minutes’ work to 
wash their leaves and make them 
fresh and beautiful. A fine rose on 
a watering-pot, or a light brass 
syringe would do the work still 
more quickly in cases where there 
are many. 

The scorching rays of the summer 
sun, and the keen, drying blasts of 
the cold March winds, may equally 
be kept off with most slender care, 
from striking upon the roots. The 
mere wooden frame, for instance, 
which I use in my own window, 
answers every purpose, and is 
removed at once when it is not 
wanted: this, however, is for a bal- 
cony or a down-stairs window open- 
ing to the ground. It is made like 
a fender, front and two ends only, 
with a narrow lining to fit into the 
window-frame. Being rather longer 
at each end than the window, about 
eighteen inches wide, and deep 
enough to contain an eight-inch pot, 
it answers every purpose of a raised 
bed of flowers. 

The plants being washed occa- 
sionally ; being preserved from dry- 
ing, and ha ving the benefit of thorough 
drainage (provided by crocks and 
clinkers at the bottom of the box), 
will, even without any further care, 
look very fresh and green. It has, 
however, been often found very 
useful to have a small glass frame 
to fit into the box, so that the 
plants within are sheltered from the 
severest frost, while in very cold 
weather some dry moss may be 
carefully placed round them. Two 
hand-glasses answer quite as well, 
but are less ornamental than the 
light glazed frame, and it is now 
the fashion, also, to have little pro- 
jecting glass structures, made so 
to fit the window that the sash 
itself forms one side of the little en- 
closed glazed garden. 

Snowdrops, blue and striped cro- 
cuses, blue scillas, dwarf red Van 
Thol tulips, with the double red and 
yellow kinds, are alone enough to 
make any window very gay and 
fragrant. 

The snowdrops and scillas are the 
first to blossom, and very fair and 
lovely the little dots of blue and 
white appear, peeping above the 
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green of moss, or even through the 
brown mould. These little flowers 
may all be planted in autumn in 
small-sized (4-inch) flower-pots, and 
kept in a light window, even looking 
north. They should be put in : 
dark cellar or cupboard for a time 
when meant for in-door flowering, and 
not be covered up; but for outside 
the window they may be planted at 
least two inches deep in light sandy 
soil. The soil does not seem to me, 
however, to signify in the least, so 
that it is well aired and mixed with 
bits of charcoal. 

A lovely window-box may be se- 
cured by having alternate pots of 
snowdrops and scilla siberica, then 
alternate crocuses and Van Thols, 
and at each end a pretty spreading 
fir—cypress, arbor vite, or spruce 
firs are amongst the best. Again, 
hardy rhododendrons and Ghent aza- 
leas are pretty evergreens, giving 
beautiful flowers in May. The 
Daphne cneorum, also, an American 
plant, which grows best in a very 
rich, sandy peat soil, is a charming 
plant for training down or along the 
box. I had it covered with flowers 
every spring regularly, many miles 
further north than London, without 
the least protection. In London I 
have found it especially improved 
by washing. The bright pink 
flowers at the end of every shoot 
have perhaps greater fragrance than 
any other spring flower. 

Purple violets of the double 
Russian kind do also in this way; 
often auriculas grow beautifully, as 
all they care for is to avoid heat and 
damp. Hepaticas and primroses 
make delightful February gardens ; 
and where a few pots of double 
daisies, white alyssum, double white 
and blue primroses, wallflowers, and 
hepaticas (of which the double pink 
is best) can be got together, the 
window may be always bright—the 
pots of bulbs when ready making 
a pleasant change. 

No plan, however, looks prettier 
than that most simple one of pots 
of snowdrops and scillas, and the 
common spring crocuses and tulips, 
with plants of primroses nestling 
up against and underneath the 
prettily-growing evergreens and firs 

For culture, the chief points are— 
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never to wet the leaves in cold and 
frosty weather, unless the frost has 
touched them: then, on the principle 
of frost-bitten fingers being rubbed 
with snow, the coldest water should 
be plentifully used to wet and thaw 
the leaves before the sun shines on 
them, otherwise, and more safely, the 
glass should be shaded. This is the 
safer plan, because otherwise it is dif- 
ficult to get rid of extra wet lodging 
in the soil. The more slowly the 
things thaw the better. The absence 
of heat and sunshine is indeed the 
reason why trees on a northern as- 
pect sometimes escape when those 
which are exposed to the south or 
east, ‘look, as old gardeners say, 
‘as if the blast had driven on them.’ 
The more air, the more light, the 
less water (consistent with fresh 
and unflagging foliage), and the 
less damp, clinging moisture, the 
better will he the success, and the 
brighter ana sweeter will the flowers 
bloom. These hints, when one 
reads them, sound so very simple, 
that I have a fear no one will 
think that they can be worth prac- 
tising. At the same time it is quite 
sure that to say the same thing in 
very learned words (which I can- 
not do) would not mend the mat- 
ter. I only hope that the experi- 
ment will be tried, and that the re- 
sult will not be disappointing. To 
me, indeed, it seems something like 
a duty, for those who have the 
means to buy and the taste to ar- 
range, that they should try to bring 
a trace of fields and flowers into the 
dreary streets where so many chil- 
dren wander. 

So much, then, for the flowers we 
grow. We will next approach the 
subject of the gathered blossoms— 
dinner-tables, drawing-room vases, 
wreaths, and pretty bouquets: here 
it is very difficult to know what to 
speak of first. 

Dinner-tables, however, will per- 
haps be the most useful ; for it needs 
a good deal of practice amongst 
flowers to be able at first to choose 
a really good set for this peculiar 
purpose. For one great rule, how- 
ever, there cannot be too much 
green; for a second rule, that green 
should be evergreen. Those large 
shining leaves look more self-sus- 


Practical Directions—Flowers on the Dinner-Table. 
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tained ; a very few flowers amongst 
them are enough for brightness, 
and I do not think that a crowd 
of flowers is ever so effective as 
a lighter group, in which the se- 
parate flowers, as on the branch, are 
visible. 

At this time of year, nothing is 
more beautiful than a few camellias 
grouped with their own dark leaves, 
and edged with snowdrops and with 
the adiantum, or haresfoot ferns; 
(Davallia canariensis, D. dissecta, 
and Adiantum formosum being 
about the best). Now this is pre- 
cisely a case in point with what I 
said of quantity of flowers. One of 
the really best of the usual modes of 
filling a centre vase, or a large 
épergne, is to provide a perfect mass 
of blossoms for the stiff and formal 
‘ bouquets géométrique.’ This, how- 
ever, is a shocking waste, for half the 
beauty of flowers consists in the 
graceful shape of each especial spray. 
Why not let us see the beauty of the 
shining round camellias, with their 
delicate notched petals; and the 
lily-shaped, slender forms of the 
azalea clusters, which always look 
so singularly elegant, with their 
pencillings of colour, and their per- 
fect freshness, and the delightful 
fragrance which yet is so indefin- 
able. It does seem a frightful waste 
to mass such flowers together in 
perfect rings, or sharply defined 
wedges, or even in waving lines— 
the said waves, besides, being of 
most artificial guiding. And for the 
waste! The flowers that make up 
one single group like this, would, 
rightly used, be enough to fill half 
a table. 

For the centre-piece especially, 
being a kind of key-note, some- 
thing should be said about the vase 
which contains the flowers. A tall 
white china centre-piece, composed 
of, or supporting a dish, or tiers of 
dishes, is always extremely pretty ; 
but then the great thing as regards 
the flowers is to make the edges the 
chief consideration : little, wreathing, 
drooping flowers, sprigs of brilliant 
colour, spreading cool green fern- 
leaves—these are the things where- 
with to adorn such stands. 

Colour, again, must be much con- 
sidered. If we have flowers that do 
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not accord together, it is quite in- 
credible the way they force us to 
crowd up our vases. It does not 
occur to us to take out special 
flowers, which by deadening colours 
give the sense of emptiness, and 
going on adding more is often the 
very thing most calculated to in- 
crease the harm. Having one colour, 
and keeping to it, is the grand point 
to think of. If a thousand shades 
go well with it, that is all well 
and good; but it is not certain that 
because all are flowers all must 
agree together, or be suited to one 
another. If, indeed, we could but 
see some vases done in a natural 
way—only a profusion of the one 
graceful lily in its own wide leaves ; 
of the bright geraniums, with their 
contrasting foliage; the sweet white 
roses, with their own drooping heads 
and their small pretty leaf sprays; 
the beautiful flowers permitted to 
spread out their graceful petals as 
though they were still growing in 
their own garden bed,—we soon 
should see the harmony between such 
art and nature. Primroses again, and 
the blue sweet violets. 1 do not 
believe that one person ina hundred 
has ever seen them once arranged as 
if they were really growing. And 
who ever saw bouquet prettier than 
that sheltered tuft beneath the grey 
old tree ? 

‘In some cases *—as in impromptu 
dinners in sea-side or country so- 
journs, where perhaps the flowers 
are the only materials really in 
abundance — it may be well to 
know how to make them useful; 
and a wonderfully beautiful display 
may indeed be wrought at a little 
expense of most pleasant labour, 
with the exercise of a little taste, 
or, as the people “there” would 
probably call it—gumption. A range 
of glass milk pans (price from six- 
pence upwards), or an array of soup 
plates, supported on finger glasses, 
have been known to represent a 
splendid dessert service m a most 
effective manner—sycamore leaves, 
and plane leaves, the spreading fo- 

* This plan being mentioned in a little 
book, just coming out, on ‘Flowers,’ and 
seeming so nearly connected with the sub- 
ject of this chapter, I thought it might be 
useful to give the passage here. 





liage of beautiful acacias, leaves ot 
water-lilies, ferns gathered on the 
hill-sides, and many other beautiful 
shapes of green, utterly concealing 
the poverty of their supports. The 
green, it should be remarked, must 
here be looked upon as a necessary 
addition, as if it formed a part of the 
vase itself. I hope this hint may 
prove a useful one and lead to 
further attempts to beautify common 
things; for whatever may be thought 
of cheap and vulgar jinery, there is 
no such thing existing as cheap and 
vulgar beauty. 

For those who hardly know what 
country flowers to think of, I cannot 
resist the temptation of describing 
some that may be often found. They 
are themselves so sweet, though 
even if they were not so, there is 
a sort of breath of English woods 
about them which is more refreshing 
than any exotic fragrance. Easter 
is coming, and people go out of 
town. That is the time for the 
great white narcissus, lovelier than 
camellias ; for wreaths of white sloe 
blossom ; for garlands of pearly may ; 
and for those richly scented yellow 
cowslip bells, which country people 
scorn, or do not, at least, appreciate 
while they have them. And then, 
in some hedges, are the wild pink 
apple blossoms; in many a field 
long tasselled spikes of grass; 
larches in plumed foliage, dotted 
with crimson tufts; woodruffe, 
nestled under many a bank; pale 
wood sorrel, with its three-lobed 
folded leaves; the white ‘ wind- 
flower,’ with its dark-red, pencilled 
lines ; primroses by myriads ; violets 
blue and white; wild lilac crocuses; 
sometimes wreaths of woodbine; 
and, oh prize of prizes! sometimes, 
we know a wood, where lilies of the 
valley wave in all their loveliness. 

So much for wild flowers. 

Why do not more of the London 
prisoners go out in the fair spring 
days to bring back home such trea- 
sures ? 

And all these are only our com- 
mon English wild flowers, for as yet 
I have not hinted at the garden’s 
store—the piles of clustering lilac, 
from the purest white to the deep 
blue lavender; the tapering balls of 
the Gueldres rose; the white waxen 
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flowers of the pale syringa, with its 
scent of orange blossom ; and the lit- 
tle crimson China, and the clear pink 
roses, and then the roses de Meaux ; 
the delightful sweet-briar, and even 
its single flowers; daphnes, and 
fringy deutzias; the exquisite white 
azaleas, and all their attendant train 
of lovely and early flowers; and the 
great garden violets, and the spikes 
of heath, and the old white pinks, 
and the shining lilies, the sweet old 
dark-brown wallflowers, and the 
bowery honeysuckles in every cot- 
tage garden; the exquisite briar- 
roses, and the abounding green. 

It is really pleasant to think about 
such things—even to have them pass 
in mental review before one. 

By way of a ‘contrast now, and 
again repeating so far what is else- 
where said, I will next describe a very 
graceful and cool-looking arrange- 
ment for a dinner-table in the hottest 
days of the London season, when 
cool and refreshing things are most 
to be desired. 

In this design both vases and 
arrangement conspire to the same 
end—the vases being made of frosted 
glass and of crystal dew-drops, with 
the especial purpose of looking 
really ice-like.* The chief idea in 
the design of these is, that while pre- 
senting a pile of fruit, lying on cool 
thick leaves, such as might be dis- 
turbed as readily as any other fruit- 
dish, the flowers or ferns above 
would make a gracefully-waving 
shade, without that interruption of 
the view across the table, which is 
always found so much of a dis- 
comfort. 

The accidental advantage, also, 
of a few sprays of fern and wreaths 
of drooping roses, being sufficient 
flowers; and the wide limit left for 
the use of much or little fruit, will, 
I think, make the arrangement use- 
ful for either large or small require- 
ments. 

I therefore proceed to describe 


* Although the vases here described 
are made purposely in one piece, their 
arrangement can be imitated most readily 
by a tall flower-glass, of a graceful tapering 
form, spreading out widely at the upper 
lip—set in a low, wide, round dish which 
would contain the fruit, or for a drawing- 
room table another supply of flowers. 
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some of the flowers that have been 
found best suited for this kind of 
vase. 

It seems to me that height should 
not be attempted. A good arrange- 
ment is to place first in the vase, 
either a branch of rose-leaves, or a 
bushy piece of myrtle, or of some 
such-like green, just to fill the 
centre without standing up, and to 
keep the flowers and leaves properly 
in their places. 

The ferns will always then wave 
widely enough around, and a few 
sprays of heath or epacris, of grace- 
ful blue and white bell-shaped 
flowers, such as the campanulas 
and beautiful lily tribes; Wista- 
rias, again, and pale rose acacias 
are all most exquisite, both for 
leaves and flowers, when laid in 
large, fan-like layers all round the 
vase. 

Few things are actually more 
fresh and beautiful than vases filled 
entirely with white and rose acacias, 
the central and larger bouquet com- 
bining both amidst their own pale 
leaves. Wistarids and laburnums, 
even, are beautiful where a pretty 
simple group is all that-is required. 
Roses, fuchsias, lilies, and passion 
flowers; the lovely wreaths of the 
Peruvian climbing-lily, or rose- 
coloured Lapageria ; sprays of droop- 
ing orchids and of summer climbers, 
even the great white bindweed 
wreathed around the stem—all these 
are beautiful. 

Sometimes, again, the places 
may be reversed, and grapes 
having been placed to hang from 
the upper vase, with their long 
wreaths of leaves, the dish below 
may be filled with water-lilies, float- 
ing on their own wave. 

One arrangement which always 
answers very well is, however, that 
of the first-mentioned ferns, placed 
lightly and yet abundantly, to droop 
around the vase, and to overshade 
the white and purple grapes in the 
dish below. Perhaps, indeed, the 
very loveliest vase that I ever saw 
contained ferns alone ; but then that 
was in the very hottest weather, 
when green, fresh foliage was above 
all refreshing. 

In colder weather more red be- 
comes desirable: rose-coloured and 
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white camellias, heaths and red 
poinsettias, hyacinths and red tulips 
—these are amongst the flowers to 
which we have to fly. 

Then, again, we may take the 
lower dish for flowers, and filling it 
with hyacinths, with snowdrops, 
moss, and blue-bells, we may make 
such a bouquet as will last us half 
the winter. 

A zinc pan made to fit into the 
dish, either in two pieces or passing 
overhead, would answer for this 
most perfectly, and the flowers, 
when grown in pots, may be trans- 
planted safely. 

There are, however, two special 
arrangements I wish to recommend. 
The first of all, roses, is for a summer 
group; the dishes in all cases being 
filled with fruit grouped around the 
base, the roses have to be arranged 
above, in their own many shades. 

White Banksia rose is admirable 
for entwining part of the vase itself; 
the pale, shell-tinted Ruga roses, the 
exquisitely-shaped noisettes, the long 
multifloras, the old sweet Pestum, 
and the shaded Blarii, are also, 
some of them, abundant every- 
where, while they are all first rate 
for graceful growth and beauty. 

Tea roses, moss roses, the Pro- 
vence, and the various varieties of 
the China sort, all give many flowers 
worthy of a place; but those 
which I name first deserve some 
pre-eminence for their dark, healthy 
foliage, as well as for their beauty 
or their peculiar sweetness. 

Suppose the central vase grouped 
with crimson roses or the sweet 
pink moss, gathered in the centre— 
large clusters of the drooping Bank- 
sia all around the edge, and little 
bunches of pink flowers, like the 
centre rose, here and there appear- 
ing; the dish below heaped up with 
purple grapes, surrounded at the 
top by a wreath of their own leaves. 


To agree well with this, the other 
vases might then contain white 
roses whilst these might be broken 
up with red and crimson flowers, or 
bright red fruit peeping out through © 
leaves, might continue the brilliant 
colour. 

Smaller vases, it they are used, 
standing all round the table, might 
be filled with fairy roses, sweet little 
roses de Meaux, and white noisettes— 
so exquisite for those baskets which 
white little china figures carry upon 
their heads. 

The second, a wintry design for 
decking out these vases and their 
accompaniments, looks, I know, 
most brilliant. 

A thick fringe of green is laid in 
the centre vase, and all around it 
runs-a ring of waving sprays of 
hyacinths or heaths, of the palest 
rose and white. Next to these 
comes a circle of white camellias, or 
of tulips, of which four or five are 
enough, with a fringe of fern-leaves, 
made to stand up above them. 
Then a group of heaths or hyacinths 
again, and one or two bright rose 
camellias or tulips, forming a sort of 
crown rising up still higher. In this 
design the ferns keep up the wide 
impression, and take off the appear- 
ance of a too great height. 

But for dinner-flowers, and for 
drawing-room vases, there are so 
many kinds that no lists can be 
full. Ivy-leaved geraniums, though 
common, are very exquisite, each 
kind being placed separately in a 
vase, to represent a plant. Heaths 
and ferns, again, and even scarlet, 
mixed with white geraniums, are 
more fresh and cool than any one 
would suppose; while wreaths of 
clematis, woodbine, and many other 
graceful climbing plants, make very 
charming fringes drooping around a 
vase. 
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ON THE THRESHOLD OF A DOOR. 
Q@ Story of First Lobe. 
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BY THE AUTHOR *OQUUSIN 8ST 
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A; ‘WHO BEEAKS, PAYS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER L 


THE DAY 


N a fine brisk April afternoon, 
( some dozen years ago, a young 
Italian painter, Romeo Graziosi by 
name, was seated in his atelier on 
the fifth story of a house, one of the 
whitest and most cheerful-looking 


in the long Rue de Clichy. This 
street takes its rise in the semi- 
aristocratic neighbourhood of the 


Chaussée d’Antin, and pursues its 
sinuous course until it debouches 
into the unmitigated democracy of 
Batignolles ; the rich source and the 
poor outlet being connected by the 
central region appropriated to the 
prison for debt. It is alike a com- 
prehensive and a suggestive street ; 
it is also a good perch for youth 
making progress either way. 

Romeo Graziosi is not alone. On 
a chair—or rather half on, half off a 
chair—is his friend Ernest, a small 
Frenchman, preserving his balance 
by the cane between his knees, the 
neat little hairy chin of his neat 
little face resting on the massive 
knob of the thick cane. He might 
ride on that cane. 

The long windows of Romeo's 
studio are open, in spite of the 
sharp spring air—Romeo says, to 
let in the scent of the lilacs in bloom 
which he has placed in the small 
balcony. 

Fora wonder, neither of the young 
men is smoking. Ernest is armed 
cap-a-pie for a visit of peculiar imte- 
rest; and Romeo’s face wears that 
impatient expression which steals 
over even the best-disciplined fea- 
tures when the absence of a visitor 
is ardently desired. Not oniy Ro- 
meo’s countenance, but his very 


manner of sitting, showed in panto- 
mime his wish that Ernest would 
£0. 

Br-r-oumm !—brroumm! say suc- 
cessively two great, massive, arpeggio 
chords on a piano over the way. The 
vibration dies away—a flight of oc- 
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taves follows—then comes a rush of 
notes, warbling, twittering, trilling, 
one over the other ; a concert given 
by birds (music by Henselt) in some 
forest glade, to a fresh, clear, trick- 
lmg, merry rivulet: at least this 
was what was pictured on the wide 
expanse of Romeo’s imagination. 

‘ Bra-vo !—bra-vo! Is it la Clauss, 
or Goria, or Prudent-Chopin ? Mais, 
mon cher, c’est charmant!’ exclaims 
Ernest, lifting his head from his 
cane, and wagging it scientifically. 

‘It is not bad,’ returns the Italian. 

‘How ?—not bad! Thou art dif- 
ficult to please. It is astonishing, 
ravishing, of the first quality of ta- 
lent. Let us see—is it in the house 
opposite? Is it in the first, second, 
third, fourth, fifth ? One can never 
say whence sound cometh. Come, 
then, Romeo, make me a confidence ; 
for thou knowest, hypocrite. I wager 
a hundred to one that it is a woman, 
young, and lovely as a houri. Thou 
openedst thy window ten minutes 
ago, in defiance of this chilly wind. 
Ah! ha, ha! Romeo, I see—I un- 
derstand—that is it.’ 

Romeo pouted a little, then, with 
the confiding spirit of twenty-four, 
and being perhaps a little glad to 
talk the matter over, he imparted to 
his companion that the pianist un- 
doubtedly was a woman ; assuredly 
young, by her figure and gait; but 
Romeo had never been able to see 
her face, though he had lain in wait 
for her at corners of streets with 


vigorous, vigilant curiosity. The 
charming sounds came from the 
sixiéme opposite. How hard the 


Unknown worked !—practising for 
hours before breakfast, even all 
through the dark winter months 
and without light; going out regu- 
larly every morning at eleven, re- 
turning in the afternoon, practising 
again, and, asa general rule, through 
the whole evening into the bargain. 
© 
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‘She has made a progress, an in- 
credible progress, during these last 
months. Poor little girl! she works 
for bread, I am sure,’ ended Romeo. 

‘She must be very wise,’ observes 
friend Ernest, ‘ to persevere so long 
in this course in our gay city of 
Paris. Ta-ta-ta—how the fingers 
go! She cannot, then, be pretty.’ 

‘I know not,’ replies Romeo. 
‘ That material called English gauze 
is impervious to the sharpest of 
eyes; but her feet—oh! they are 
beautiful !—so small—so small.’ 

‘A woman who systematically 
hides her face and shows her feet, 
my poor friend, does not promise 
well.’ 

‘ But I believe her to be English,’ 
insisted Romeo, as a sort of defence 
of the young lady’s costume. ‘ One 
sannot see any one more simple. 
And then—miladies, real miladies, 
very tall and very thin, with veils, 
green, or brown, or blue, and long 
draperies of cloaks, seek her. I know 
nothing more respectable in the 
world.’ 

‘Une Anglaise! — allons done. 
They are all infamously ugly, or as 
beautiful as angels. One must see. 
Does this bird, which makes itself 
a nest in the sixth in the roof, never 
come to breathe the air at the win- 
dow, or to caress a pot of roses?’ 

‘ Thou seest she has no roses,’ re- 
plied Romeo, rather sadly ; ‘ always, 
always at the piano.’ 

‘Ha! here is something more in- 
teresting,’ exclaimed Ernest. ‘ Pro- 
bably the handsome young milords 
of the thin respectable miladies— 
they are now entering the porte co- 
chére of the Unknown. Look, then.’ 

Romeo Graziosi obeyed, and his 
every feature swelled, and his 
swarthy complexion was suddenly 
dyed a deep crimson, as though he 
felt a spasm. ‘Should these young 
men be for our incognita,’ went on 
Ernest, ‘ she isa pretty miss. Should 
they not, then she may be wise, but 
not pretty. We shall see. By all 
the Saints, they are for her!’ as 
the silence of the piano betokened 
an interruption, the silence continu- 
ing just long enough for a person to 
cross a small room, open a door, and 
perhaps answer a question. 
‘Sapristi!’ cries Ernest, ‘she is 


wise, my friend, but not pretty. I 
give her up. Look, there they go, 
the young milords;’ and he pointed 
to the two young men walking 
quietly down the street. 

Romeo recovered his serenity and 
his usual olive colour. The piano 
shortly again sent forth its sound, 
but recommenced with neither great 
chords nor flying echoes. With a 
delicious amplitude, and with a lov- 
ing, lingering finger, the pianist 
played, ‘ Qui la voce suave.’ 

‘ Ah!’ exclaims Ernest, who must 
always criticise it and not feel ; ‘there 
—that is better—a grand, large style. 
It is superb!’ And he spreads his 
hands out on either side, as if 
swimming. 

But Romeo did not hear the ap- 
plause. The music had stirred the 
quiet waters of the past and from 
their depths sprang the serpent re- 
collection, winding round him and 
pressing him in painful coils, that 
made his breath short and his eyes 
moist. He thought of home, with 
dear mother and brethren, all the 
ties of family, all the links of early 
habit ; of the familiar native faces, 
the familiar native dialect, the vines, 
the fig-trees, the mountains, and the 
plains. The silly boy had been parted 
from all these through a first love ; 
he had shot his arrow high, as ardent 
enthusiastic youths often do; he had 
chosen for his early idolatry a pri- 
soner of state. Romeo, in the en- 
thusiasm of twenty years, had thrown 
himself on his knees before the tower 
in which his queenly love languished, 
and called to her by her forbidden 
name, Divina Liberta, vowing vows 
to her, and swearing by his own 
loyalty that he would strive for her 
deliverance. 

But vows and plots had left the 
captive more captive than ever, and 
sent the unlucky champion far from 
blue skies, orange groves—from 
brightness and warmth, from pas- 
sionate mother’s love, and from large 
black eyes, that emphasized the 
sweet truths spoken by glorious lips, 
red as the pomegranate flower. Thus 
Romeo is an exile in Paris, gay Paris, 
most leaden coloured to him, where 
the air is not impregnated with the 
odour of orange flowers—very far 
from it—where the eyes can all of 
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them say but one thing, ‘ Admire 
me;’ while the pinched, narrow lips 
let slip, in a shrill falsetto, neat — 
denegations of the demand made by 
the eyes. 

‘ What is to become of my Ideal 
in this world of Paris?’ mused 
Romeo, in his small low-roofed 
room. 

Luckily, however, though Romeo’s 
imagination was on scanty rations, 
the consequence was not starvation 
to his body. From his earliest years 
he had been consecrated to the 
priesthood of Art. He was born a 
seiner: even as a boy he produced 
pictures ; where others put — on 
paper or canvas tame copies, Romeo 
gave you a small poem to study. 
But how? Because he had the gift 
to do it. 

It had been predicted that the 
child-artist was destined to resusci- 
tate the past glory of the country of 
Rafaelle and Leonardo; but he fell 


in love, and now it would seem as if 


Italy must remain content, as she 
has so long been, with the glory of 
the past, and Romeo with daily 
bread, instead of a world-wide fame. 
He must clip his soul’s wings. As- 
pirations may be so high, that they 
escalade heaven itself, and yet not 
place a coin in the purse. He must 
keep his thoughts within range, if he 
meant to do his duty by a mother 
who had done hers by him. Sacrifice 
called for sacrifice : he must drudge 
and struggle. Drudge he did at por- 
traits in oil. Vanity, stinginess, stu- 
pidity, self-conceit, paid him forty 
francs for their semblances. There 
was one man who had five likenesses 
taken of himself: oils, crayons, water 
colours, side face, and full face. He 
had a wife and three daughters ; but 
the idea of having their pictures 
taken never crossed his shallow 
brain ; and yet the four women really 
believed in him, and thought him 
the first man of his day. Without 
him, how could Paris get on ? 

Romeo, after four years of this 
task-work, had arrived at asking ten 
times his original price, and the 
poetry of his nature had sufficiently 
evaporated to make him, with unfor- 
tunate humility, consider himself a 
successful man. 

Romeo had first heard the piano 
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in the opposite house the week be- 
fore the last Christmas. The grind- 
ing at exercises to acquire mechani- 
cal skill had in the beginning tor- 
tured his ear; but the indomitable 
energy of the learner (he soon dis- 
covered that it was a woman) ended 
by interesting and attracting him. 
One day he thought, ‘If I now had 
some of that untiring courage, what 
might I not accomplish ?’ and he lay 
in bed creating a new planet with 
inhabitants of fairy loveliness, and 
only got up because he had the por- 
trait of a very commonplace indi- 
vidual of the known world to dash 
through. His feeling as he pock- 
eted the money for this, was as 
though he had won it by dishonour- 
able service; he knew he was capa- 
ble of better things, but then they 
needed more exertion, and—no bat- 
tle, no victory. 

Always, always, at the piano! no 
relaxation apparently, but to run 
through all weathers, fair or foul, 
in a shabby, thin, little mantle and 
gown, with a heavy roll of music 
tied up in a black waterproof case— 
giving lessons probably in order to 
receive them herself. ‘ Poor little 
one! thy perseverance shall surely 
conquer one day.’ 

The unwearied pianist thus first 
troubles, then mingles in all Ro- 
meo’s reveries. The studies, those 
frightful accumulations of scales, 
trills, and arpeggios are soon diver- 
sified by sonatas and adagios. Ro- 
meo does not recognize the music ; 
he is not intimate enough with 
Beethoven to do so; it isa language 
unknown indeed, but most musical. 
How the notes beg, and pray, and 
beseech—they call to him, ‘ Aspire, 
aspire!’ Then the measure changes 
from that slow, prayerful one to al- 
legro, prestissimo and, Romeo heark- 
ens for days to a duel between the 
performer and instrument. She is 
baffled, worn out; her fingers re- 
fuse to obey her; but the next day 
and the next, the brave one resumes 
the struggle. 

‘I, too, will fight and conquer,’ 
exclaims the eager listener, and he 
places a large canvas on his easel. 
He meditates, and a glow of hope 
irradiates his handsome face. Shall 
he, like another Rafaelle, clothe his 
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ideal in the form of the Holy Mother 
and Child; or, faithful to his first 
love, paint her as one of the heroines 
of Jewish slavedom, freeing her 
country by sword or hammer? Ju- 
dith and Holofernes—a fine subject, 
though rather used up. 

His facile pencil traces while his 
mind hesitates, lines multiply in one 
corner of the large canvas on the 
easel; a picture is outlined. The 

janist is hard at work. Romeo 

eeps time to the measure with his 
brush. Delicate, transparent colours 
express a girl with a distaff, seated 
on a bit of grey rock, and a couple 
of goats browsing near. The girl 
has dropped her work, and, listening 
to the music of a Pifferaro, is gazing 
at the musician’s little daughter, 
crowned with wild flowers, who is 
dancing. A charming group it was 
—the two girls so different—the 
spinner so fresh and demure, with 
soft, proud eyes; the small dancer 
so sunburned, so thin, so ragged 
and so picturesque, withal so brim- 
ful of glee. Every inch. of her is 
in motion, not her feet only—she 
dances, you understand, to the time 
of the extraordinary allegro the 
piano-student over the way is play- 
ing. Then the piper himself, in his 
tattered cloak, and his worn gaiters 
tied by a dozen knotted strings, not 
a bit like the Pifferari painted from 
a model. There is just the differ- 
ence one distinguishes at once in a 
language spoken by a foreigner and 
a native. 

Thus, while awaiting the happy 
moment of inspiration to give him 
a subject for a great picture, Ro- 
meo works for many days at the 
little picture—half whistling, half 
singing an accompaniment to the 
rousic of the indefatigable pianoforte 
player. 

This happened in the early spring 
days, when butterflies begin to flut- 
ter in the bright sun—when showers 
enamel fields and by-lanes with 
pale flowers—when in great cities 
the uproar and crash of gaiety is at 
the highest. Romeo only lays down 
his brush when the light fails. He 
has heard the piano, and only the 
piano, through all the clash of mul- 
titudes and carriages in the streets 
below. All day it calls to him, 


‘Work, work!’ In the twilight he 
smokes his pipe, and listens to the 
voices of his heart. 


CHAPTER I 
SITTING IN JUDGMENT. 


The first of May chanced to bea 
flower market-day at the Madeleine. 
On the pavement to the left of the 
church looking towards the Rue 
Royale, some of every kind of spring 
or early summer flowers glittered, 


and some of perhaps every class of 


Parisians were gathered before the 
flowers. The workwoman in her 
pretty cap, so inimitably worked and 
frilled, and, above all, so spotless, 
tripped along elbowing the elegant 
lady who has just stepped out of a 
coupé, herself to choose the replen- 
ishment of her jardiniéres. The 
steady young matron with her baby, 
its head in a cushion, and the Nor- 
man nurse with hers in a cambric 
tower, were there calmly making a 
choice among plants likely to last, 
and casting a contemptuous glance 
at the charming lady who is care- 
lessly ordering the most lovely but 
most fragile of the show. There is 
a sprinkling of fashionably-dressed 
young men, and there are some 
specimens, too, of a badly-spent life. 
What can bring that old man here, 
with face carved by vice, and hand 
palsied by intemperance? Can 
spring have any charms for him? 
Can it awake any tender recollec- 
tions in him? A young person, 
modestly dressed in a grey gown 
and black mantle, too thin both of 
them for the season, advances ; her 
upright, well-balanced figure and 
clear, cheerful, strong voice speak 
of youth, health, and hope, three 
blessings long lost to the old man 
standing behind her. It would be 
difficult to decide, from the attire of 
the young woman, to what rank of 
life she belonged ; but her voice and 
language allow of no hesitation. She 
is a lady, and, what is very touching, 
a poor lady, with all the delicate 
instinct of her sex and class strug- 
gling with poverty. There is, how- 
ever, nothing plaintive or melan- 
choly about this grey-gowned young 
lady; she is speaking with great 
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decision. She knows very well what 
she wants, and she is energetically 
trying to obtain it. She shows cha- 
racter by the philosophy with which 
she at once submits to the impossi- 
bility of obtaining the large rose in 
full bloom, and by the quick discovery 
of one smaller, but still of the same 
kind and as beautiful in its way. 
She will have that and a pot of cy- 
clameres ; now she begins to bargain 
with widow Raymond Booth— No, 
no;’ and shows such a frank deter- 
mination not to be imposed on, that 
Widow Raymond, a crusty old soul 
in general, has her ears so agreeably 
tickled, that she shrugs her should- 
ers and gruffly yields. The young 
lady has a mine of good fortune in 
that voice of hers, though it has 
now attracted the notice of a young 
Frenchman, neat and small, shining 
from head to foot. He bites the 
head of his large, handsome cane, 
half closes his eyes, the better to 
concentrate his view of the merry 
girl in grey. It is a wonder he 
does not make a telescope of his 
hands, as amateurs do at picture ex- 
hibitions. There is more of curi- 
osity than admiration in the gaze of 
the modish gentleman. He smiles 
at the sort of boy’s shoes on the feet 
of the young lady; small the feet 
are, but, heavens! what a contrast 
to those kid boots of that fascinat- 
ing lady meandering her way to 6ne 
of the side doors of the church. 
Grey gown places her rose tree and 
her cyclameres on the ground by 
her side, and dives into her pocket 
for her purse. Out of this shabby 
leathern receptacle she hands a two- 
franc piece and a franc, receiving 
back some sous in change. Then, 
as if the desire were quite uncon- 
trollable, she asks if she can have a 
root of double daisies for the sous, 
and receives them from Madame 
Raymond with a delight quite child- 
like, as if she had been very clever 
indeed. The man old in many sins 
on one side of her, and the man 
young in many vanities on the other, 
each moved by some inexplicable sym- 
pathy, suddenly offer her—the one 
his bouquet of lilies of the valley, the 
other a bunch of narcissus. She turned 
smartly from the young man with a 
peremptory negative ‘ Merci,’ but 


hesitated (only for an instant though ; 
it was not in her nature to hesitate) 
glancing through her thick brown 
veil of ‘English material,’ at the 
wreck of manliness before her, then 
drew out two or three of the flowers 
from the bouquet he was holding 
towards her and bowed. It was a 
movement of charity such as must 
have made angels smile. Now she 
turns to look for her treasures, they 
are gone—vanished. ‘That young 
man has them,’ says Widow Ray- 
mond, pointing to a lad in a blouse 
with a porter’s ticket on his arm. 

‘ How, then!’ exclaims grey gown 
with a spirited dash at the youth. 

‘Mademoiselle, permit me; I am 
going to carry them home for 
you.’ 

‘Thank you infinitely, my friend, 
but I don’t need any one to carry 
them for me; and the young lady 
took hold of the pot of cyclameres in 
the porter’s grasp and gave it a good 
pull. 

‘It is impossible; mademoiselle 

cannot carry one, two, three plants 
herself.’ 
* ‘What is that you say? Impossi- 
ble! I am going to show you that, 
for understand, my friend, I do not 
need! your services, and I will not 
have them. Give me my flowers,’ 
and with great determination a pair 
of small hands, cased in grey cotton 
gloves, took firm hold of first one 
flower-pot and then the other. 

‘ C’est-il dréle, ces étrangéres,’ ob- 
served the discomfited man of the 
people,as the young lady walked off 
embracing a flower-pot with each arm 
—her root of daisies and her lilies 
of the valley in her hand. Her step 
Was as resolute as it was elastic. 
She placed her foot on the ground 
as if the soil were hers. Across the 
Place du Havre she went, down the 
Rue St. Lazare, up the Rue Tait- 
bout into the aristocratic Rue d’Au- 
male. Romeo’s friend Ernest, cigar 
in mouth, followed, a few yards be- 
hind it is true, but making it cruelly 
evident to the passers by that he was 
following the young person in grey, 
taking equal care, however, that it 
should be patent to every looker-on 
that the chase was nota hotone. But 
why a chase at all? Ernest strong- 
ly doubts and strongly suspects. 
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Even should this not be Romeo’s 
pianist with the brown veil, it grati- 
fied Ernest to be seen engaged as a 
young man comme il faut ought to 
be in Paris; but he was not really 
wicked. Appearances contented his 
small vanity. The unconscious girl, 
too much occupied with her burden 
to have eyes for aught else, entered 
the porte cochére of a fine hotel. Er- 
nest, whose zeal was reanimated by 
the disappearance of his prey in a 
dwelling of so much pretension, 
hurried after her in time to catch a 
sight of her gown floating up the 
grand staircase. 

* Pardon, madam,’ thus he addres- 
ses the lady who guards the door. 
*‘ Mademoiselle with the flowers. 
*‘H—Oui, mossieu. She is gone up 
this moment to Mr. Chopin.’ 

‘Very well,’ responds Ernest, and 
returns to the street. In five mi- 
nutes grey gown reappeared with- 
out the two flower-pots, but with 
the root of daisies in her hand, and 
took the road in the direction of the 
Barriére de Clichy. Step by step 
Ernest accompanied her, until he 
saw her enter the door of the house 
opposite to the one inhabited by 
Romeo. How clever of him te guess 
it was the pianoforte student by her 
brown veil! A visit to Romeo was 
indispensable—or of what use all 
this trouble? Turning round, Er- 
nest found himself face to face with 
the old man of the lilies of the val- 
ley. ‘The old mummy,’ mutters 
the little dandy, and running up the 
four flights of stairs at a breath, he 
bursts with a laugh into the serious 
young Italian’s atelier. 

‘On my word of honour a pretty 
discovery,’ Ernest exclaims. ‘ We 
are undone, ruined, lost, my dear. 
The lady is a wandering princess ; 
has her little adventures, and her 
rendezvous according to rule.’ 

‘ Hein! and thou, with thy ruin 
and thy princesses, art a wandering 
mystery. 

‘Seriously, my dear,’ went on 
Ernest, ‘the industrious artiste up 
there is not worth thy attention. 
She has every bad quality; she is 
English or even Scotch. I am sure 
I saw a tuft of hair, colour of car- 
rots, iling local colour of the 
children of perfidious Albion—per- 


haps it is the tint proper for Protes- 
tants, that Judas tint. 

thy French blood by 

against thy Britannic 


‘It is at the English enrage 
me. She is English, for believest 
thou she buys a dozen pots ot 
flowers and she will carry them 
every one herself; she buys a root 
of weeds and utters cries of delight. 
I offer her some fresh, but very 
fresh narcissus; she refuses them 
with the air of a Juno—dan old 
mummy (the famous, infamous A. 
de R—) presents a bouquet to her. 
Ah! from him she accepts lilies of 
the valley. Pah! speak to me of 
women’s instincts; I believe they 
are all like Eve—the crawling snake 
attracts them always.’ 

‘My dear, the snake did not 
crawl when he whispered to Eve, 
it was afterwards ; thy French scep- 
ticism and cynicism blind thee. 
This young lady refused thee be- 
cause she sees in thee a vain young 
puppy, who would construe a polite- 
ness into the encouragement of ad- 
vances. She took the good-for- 
nothing R.’s flowers, it is clear, from 
compassion, perhaps, even, because 
she saw he was a sinner and would 
not throw the stone; who knows?’ 

* Poet and romancer! thou canst 
think thus of the women of our 
day?’ 

* Thou hast, then, had no mother?” 
said Romeo. ‘It is from my mother 
I judge women.’ 

‘ Ha! there is something in that. 
How i it that mothers are all 


‘Tam glad thou canst allow so 


much. Poor little woman! 
—how hard she works.’ 

The pianist was attacking—that’s 
the word for it—one of her last new 
pieces. She tried it first one way, 
then another ; there was impatience 
and dissatisfaction in the continual 
going back to the beginning ; at last 
she has hit on the right time and 
the right strength of tone — she 
begins slow and soft, and manages a 
good rapid crescendo. 

‘ Brava! brava!’ murmurs the 
Ttalian, settling himself to his easel 
as though he had received a remon- 
strance acainst idleness. 


Listen 
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‘ Schubert’s Marguérite au Rouet,’ 
says Ernest. ‘How magnificently 
Goria executes it! Quite another 
affair—rapid! r—r—r oumm! and 
itis done. Thou thinkest this best, 
that regards thee. Ah! my friend, 
take care; Chopin may well be her 
Faust. She is very enthusiastic in 
her music; she took the flowers to 
him.’ 

‘Then she is grateful as well as 
enthusiastic,’ returned Romeo. 

‘ Art thou by accident in love 
with this Unknown ?” 

‘No, replied Romeo, ‘ but her 
modesty and industry please me.’ 

‘ She inspires thee to paint spin- 
nersI see. Pretty little trifle! But 
when wilt thou decide on a subject 
for the salon? When wilt thou 
come and see my Endymion ?” 

‘ That is, then, the subject for thy 
future great picture ?” 

‘ Yes; simple, you see: two figures 
—five metres by three, but with 
effects of light, my dear! The 
moon here and fire-light there. Se- 
riously, thou must give up these 
nothings’—pointing to another small 
canvas on which was already 
sketched a group — ‘and address 
thyself in earnest to work.’ 

* That is soon said,’ quoth Romeo ; 
‘ what if I have no inspiration but 
for nothings ?” 

‘ Give up thy inspirations and thy 
spinning-wheels, though truly this 
little thing is not without a kind of 
merit; but with such thou wilt not 
arrive at the dignity of historical 
painting.’ 

‘I fear,’ said Romeo, ‘ that I am 
noi born to dignity ; one cannot ask 
from a linnet the strength or the 
ilight of an eagle.’ 

‘That is true, replied Ernest, 
drawing himself up, and strutting ; 
‘come and see my Endymion ; he is 
like a young poplar which balancesit- 
self in the breeze ; and my Diane—’ 
here Ernest made a bunch of his 
fingers and kissed the tips fer- 
vently. 

A vigorous pu!l at Romeo’s door- 
bell made the Frenchman rap out 
he ed and the Italian jump up 
with a ‘corpo di Satanasso,’ and 
hasten to see who might be the im- 
portunate visitor. Ernest hearing a 
woman’s voice, stepped briskly for- 


ward in time to hear in an unmis- 
takeable Britannic accent : 

‘Vous étes le peintre italien, je 
sup’ ? 

‘Oui madame, & vos ordres.’ 

A very tall and very handsome 
woman walked or rather sailed into 
the atelier. 

‘Madame désire,’ says Romeo, 
suggestively, dusting and placing 
one of his chairs—the one that al- 
ways figured in his portraits. 

* Oui, monsieur, je veux avoir mon 
portrait fait. Je suis Mademoiselle 
Torrington.’ 

‘ Je veux’ in such cases as the pre- 
ceding does not mean ‘I wish,’ but | 
‘I will,’ and a most peremptory 
will was Miss Torrington’s. 

‘I leave thee, my dear, said 
Ernest, with a charming fatuity of 
look and tone. ‘ Au revoir,’ and he 
made the lady a swimming glisséing 
bow with his hat skimming the 
floor. 


CHAPTER ITI. 
- MISS TORRINGTON APPEARS. 


‘Is he a painter also? asked 
Miss Torrington, as she seated her- 
self; she spoke French badly but 
fluently. 

* Yes, madame.’ 

* Little monkey, thinks himself an 
Adonis, as all Frenchmen do.’ Miss 
Torrington then indulged herself in 
a survey of the painter and his 
room. ‘You are very young to 
paint such good portraits.’ 

Romeo coloured with pleasure, 
and began to feel reconciled to his 
visitor. 

* Madame has seen some ?” 

‘ Yes, or I should not be here. 
Beginners,’ continued the lady, 
‘ generally make strong likenesses, 
so strong as to be almost caricatures 
—most portraits are detestable. 
Very few people are as ugly as the 
pictures made of them.’ 

‘ Madame could not make but a 
lovely figure.’ 

Miss Torrington sighed and said, 
‘ A fine ruin, but still a ruin.’ 

* Madame jests.’ 

She shook her head and asked, 
* How old do you think I am ? 

Romeo hesitated. ‘ When Madame 
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came into the room I should have 
said thirty years at most.’ 

* And now ?” 

*-A little more than that, cer- 
tainly,’ returned the young painter, 
his cheeks a deep red. 

‘ Very well. Now understand, you 
are to make a picture of me like 
what I appeared to you when you 
first saw me—can you do it ?” 

‘ Yes, readily ; it is only to keep 
the line of the jaw——’ 

‘ Never mind telling me how you 
will do it—do it.’ 

* And the size ?’ 

‘Ah! it must be easy to carry. 
Can you begin at once ?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

The English lady took off her 
bonnet and shook down a thicket of 
nut-brown curls. Without her bon- 
net Miss Torrington was even hand- 
somer than Romeo had at first 
thought her. There was something 
in her face that reminded him of 
Guido’s Cenci; that something un- 
fathomable, so at variance with the 
soft features and complexion. Time 
had not injured a single feature ; but 
he had run away with the youthful 
texture of the skin, and given a 
slight fulness and droop to the lower 
part of the face. Nevertheless, she 
was still admirably beautiful, and 
she saw that the painter felt her to 
be so. 

* You are not more than five-and- 
twenty,’ she said, while he was col- 
lecting his implements. 

* Twenty-four last birthday.’ 

A silence. 

‘ Talk to me,’ began the lady; ‘ it 
is one of a portrait painter’s duties to 
amuse his patients.’ 

Romeo smiled. How could such 
a hermit as he was find discourse to 
amuse a fashionable lady ? 

‘ Tell me your day-dreams. You 
may talk to me without reserve. I 
am old enough for any confidences. 
Young men of your age look upon 
women of mine much as they would 
on their grandmothers—that’s the 
truth, is it not?’ 

‘ Till I saw you, madame,’ replied 
Romeo, ‘I might have thought so.’ 

‘Thank you. Now for your beau- 
idéal. Youshake your head. What! 
Young, an artist, an Italian, and not 
have dreamed ?” 


* Because I am an Italian, and 
have dreamed of one beautiful and 
lofty as the fair expanse of heaven, 
I am here an exile, sketching an 
English lady’s portrait.’ 

‘Indeed! I was sure you hada 
romantic story. I am curious to 
hear it. The year of Queen Vic- 
toria’s accession to the throne, the 
madhouses in England were at a 
loss where to lodge all the young 
men who went love-crazed for her 
young majesty. I have been much 
in Italy of late, but I cannot guess 
what sovereign lady has broken your 
heart.’ 

‘Cannot you? Did you never 
hear of one who is a mystery and a 
terror for Italy ? 

‘ No; if you were an English girl 
instead of an Italian youth, I should 
suppose you had fallen in love with 
the pope.’ 

Romeo laughed, then said with 
solemnity, ‘ Madame, did you never 
hear of Divine Liberty ?’ 

‘ Ah! I understand now; you are 
a carbonaro, a ferocious republican, 
a Paladin in search of adventures. 
My young friend, I am afraid you 
are born to die a disagreeable death, 
that is, if you are constant to your 
first love. In the mean time I wish 
you would close your windows; the 
sound of that eternal piano jars my 
nerves.’ 

‘She plays well, however,’ said 
Romeo, as he obeyed. 

‘She! You know it is a woman, 
do you? Soin spite of your grand 
passion you condescend to interest 
yourself in common mortals. A 
compassionate soul yeu find the mu- 
sician, I dare say.’ 

‘ I have not the honour of her ac- 
quaintance.’ 

‘If introductions were necessary 
in that quarter, I could introduce 
you.’ 

* Madame knows the young lady ? 

‘ Madame knows the young lady. 
Youlia Evanovna Belokuroff — 
which means Julia, the daughter of 
John Belokuroff—was once my dame 
de compagnie.’ 

* She is not, then, English ?’ 

‘No, Russian —all that is most 
Russian. She is, to boot, a Krepo- 
stnaria, a serf, the descendant of 
serfs.’ 
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’ But she is free, once over the 
Russian frontier,’ exclaimed Romeo. 

‘ Perhaps she is, but Russia has 
long claws ; besides, Youlia Eva- 
novna’s owner, the Princess S——, 
though two-thirds cracked, did not 
bring her to Paris without a con- 
tract that binds the genius here or 
anywhere.’ 

Romeo was silent. 

‘She is young, so probably she 
won't find her price difficult to ob- 
tain in Paris,’ said Miss Torring- 
ton. 

* God’s blessing be on her efforts!’ 
returned Romeo, gravely. 

‘I don’t believe you are half so 
innocent as you pretend to be, Mon- 
sieur Graziosi.’ 

Romeo had put aside his chalk 
and was gazing stedfastly at the 
speaker. She asked him abruptly, 
‘Why don’t you go on with your 
drawing ?” 

‘Impossible! The expression of 
your face is changed and the lines 
are deepened.’ 

‘Indeed! Well, it’s no wonder if I 
look bitter, for I feel bitterly. The 
sting of ingratitude is hard to bear, 
and that girl to whom I confided 
my inmost feelings is a lump of 
treachery. Sir, you are very young 
and very impressionable. Take my 
advice—stick to that first charmer 
of your imagination; though fabu- 
lous, it is beautiful. Love, friend- 
ship, gratitude, disappointment, de- 
ceive and forsake us. I, who speak 
to you, know this by experience.’ 

Miss Torrington gathered up her 
bonnet and mantle, making an exit 
as abrupt as her entrance had been. 
Romeo had not felt so lonely nor so 
miserable since his first days in 
Paris. That beautiful woman had 
come and robbed him of his sere- 
nity; he was one patient of all 
things except of wilful evil, either 
in himself or others. For the 
moment Miss ‘Torrington had 
numbed his tender, vivacious nature. 
The effect was, perhaps, out of pro- 
portion to the cause, but the fact 
remains that Romeo’s heart had 
shrunk together at her words as the 
leaves of ihe sensitive plant do at 
the merest approach of a rough 

. The tone df mockery, to- 
gether with the wicked smile which 


outraged the beauty of the English- 
woman’s lips had brought loneli- 
ness and discouragement to the 
generous-hearted child of genius. 
Who pauses to think of the harm 
that may be done by heartless words, 
lightly said or lightly written? Who 
stays the bitter eloquence with 
which his pen or lip stings because 
it may, forsooth, drive a tender spirit 
out into the desert of distrust ? 

Romeo eyed with disdain his 
beautiful little picture, the last one 
of the young mother, frowned at it, 
and at the murmurs of Julie Eva- 
novna’s piano which would pene- 
trate his closed window. He seized 
a large blunt stick of charcoal, 
striving to force his brain to con- 
ceive some subject to fill the large 
canvas yet a blank—half bent on 
annihilating the precious bit in the 
corner. Straight lines and curves 
disfigure the white surface, but it 
would have taken the most skilful 
of clairvoyants to have made out an 
intention. Is it Samson and Delilah, 
or Armida and Rinaldo? ‘Truly as 
like, the one group as the other. 
Romeo flung away his blunt char- 
coal and threw himself on his bed, 
burying his face in the pillow to 
shut out those continuous sounds 
which seemed to say so plainly, ‘I 
am wedded to labour, I am wedded 
tolabour. Humbug! Why should 
that rich, beautiful woman speak 
ill of a serf girl? Women only 
calumniate one another when ri- 
valry exists between them. How 
could Romeo guess that rich beauty 
had soothed her wounded pride 
by the flattering unction that she 
had failed in her pursuit of wealth 
—station, not by her own de- 
merits but through the intrigues 
of her young companion? And, 
after all, what was it to him? It 
was all right, quite right! What did 
it signify to him how Julie Eva- 
novna wan her way through life? 
This being decided, he started up, 
made an elaborate toilet. Yes, he 
would go forth and seek pleasure ; 
that was tangible, he said, even if 
love and friendship were slipping 
forth. And where on all the round 
earth is pleasure so easily com- 
manded as in its great mart, Paris? 
Romeo went to seek it. 
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‘ My dear,’ says Ernest, the next 
visit he pays—and on an average he 
sees Romeo every other day— My 
dear, I have come expressly to give 
thee the history of the little Rus- 
sian.’ 

* Much obliged.’ 

‘She is pretty, and Russian, not 
English ; and she caused the break- 
ing off the marriage of the belle 
Anglaise with a great personnage.’ 

‘ Bah!’ returns Romeo, trying to 
appear unconscious and indifferent. 

“I tell thee it is true the great 
personnage planted the belle Anglaise 
and would have gathered the hum- 
ble flower; and what is droll, the 
little Russian and she are again 
rivals, and they say the hero this 
time is as handsome and young, ah! 
as handsome as my Endymion. He 
is the grandson of a benevolent 
miladi who protects thy Julie; and 
he is here beneath thee,’ and Ernest 
taps the floor with his little toes; 
‘ that is the secret of thy having the 
lady to paint, and not thy fame, oh 
Graziosi! Thou art not the rose, 
but—~ 

* And thou repeatest these miser- 
able canards as truths.’ 

* The half of Paris knows them to 

true.’ 

* And the other half knows them 
to be lies,’ said Romeo. 

‘I really understand not thy 
defence of this little one. Hast thou 
any objection to my trying my luck 
with Madlle. Julie.’ 

‘Try!’ cried Romeo. The word 
was scarcely uttered before he hated 
himself for it. By what right did 
he urge on this attack on an inno- 
cent person? He had come back to 
his original opinion—that steady 
earnest daily work was irrefragable 
proof to him; he would have staked 
his life that Julie was steady and 
prudent. The material time was 
wanting for evil doing. Did he not 
know the distribution of her hours? 
Romeo looked at Ernest, and in that 
happy combination of vanity and 
egotism, where was he to find the 
right spot to hit with his appeal? 
Should he recal his defiant ‘ Try! 

‘I don’t want to meddle with 
prior claims,’ says Ernest; ‘ the vic- 
tory, I fancy, would scarcely indem- 
nify me for the trouble ; in truth, it 


is more to convince thee than to 
pleasure myself.’ 

How Romeo hated his friend. ‘I 
defy you,’ he retorted. 

‘I accept thy challenge. In less 
than twenty-four hours I will kiss 
my hand to you from that charming 
hole called a window.’ 

‘You may kiss your hand’— 
Romeo no longer used the familiar, 
friendly ‘thou’ and ‘ thee ’—for ‘I 
know the measure of your imperti- 
nence, and yet have no right to boast 
of the acquaintance of Mademoiselle 
Belokuroff.’ 

‘ Wilt thou be satisfied if I invite 
thee to join us?” 

A sort of cramp seized on Romeo's 
heart as he listened to Ernest’s re- 
treating steps ; the cramp of remorse 
for having by his pettish folly fired 
the train for an impertinence to an 
unprotected woman. What ought 
he todo? Warn her? Howcould 
he after his own defying speeches ? 
besides, his warning might cause 
even more serious scandal. 

For more than four months Romeo 
had listened to that piano; it had 
solaced and cheered many a solitary 
gloomy hour; it had been like a 
good friend spurring him by ex- 
ample to persevering labour ; it had 
been a suggester of noble thoughts. 
Romeo was in a puzzle—the piano 
or the pianiste, or both, or how was 
it, or were they identical ? He was 
trying to unpuzzle himself when 
Miss Torrington came in for her last 
sitting, and with her was a fine 
young man about Romeo’s own age. 
Romeo at once recognized in the 
stranger one of the young men 
Ernest had protested were milords 
going to visit the unknown. 

‘ A neighbour of yours, Mr. Gra- 
ziosi, said Miss Torrington, intro- 
ducing the Englishman to the Italian. 

* Part of Ernest’s story, then, is 
true,’ thought the troubled Romeo. 

‘ A fine likeness,’ said the strange 
visitor ; ‘ your colours are true and 
transparent’—the words were ap- 
proving, but there was neither inte- 
rest of tone nor look accompanying 
them. Miss Torrington wished her 
friend to point out any alteration that 
would improve the picture. 

‘I see no need of any change: it 
is excellent.’ 
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‘ But you, as a friend, ought to 
know my face better than a stranger, 
and be abie to give hints.’ 

‘Indeed, Mr. Graziosi seems to 
me to have very ably performed his 
task,’ the gentleman was gazing 
round the room. ‘Ah! what is 
this?—with a slight haste, taking up 
the Pifferaro, and carrying it to the 
light. ‘ This is charming; why do 
you paint portraits ?” 

Romeo sighed. 

‘ Have you any more like this ?” 

Romeo moved his big canvas from 
the wall, and showed the nearly 

leted picture of the Young 
Mothe er and Child; nothing but a 
girl bending over "her first born, 
sleeping in a cradle. Long, long, 
did the stranger gaze at this pic- 
ture. 

‘ Curious,’ he said, at last. ‘ One 
would say, sir, that you had been 
trying to idealize some charming 
model, and been betrayed by your 
own admiration of the original. A 
brilliant performance, this simple 
portrait, Signor Graziosi—tor it is a 
portrait, is it not ? and the English- 
man smiled kindly, but with a certain 
significance. 

‘No, sir. 
from instinct.’ 

‘Indeed! rather say inspiration. 
Miss Torrington, is not the resem- 
blance striking to our fair musician ?” 

Miss Torrington looked at the 
picture, then at Romeo, and said, ‘So 
you would not take my advice ?’ 

‘ Indeed, madam, this is quite an 
ideal head.’ 

‘ Ah! your present ideal.’ 

‘Is this a commission ?’ inquired 
the Englishman. 

‘Yes, said Miss Torrington, 
hastily ; ‘ Mr. Graziosi’s first_picture 
is mine by priority of application : 
he has only to name his price and 
the picture is mine.’ 

Romeo was better pleased Miss 
Torrington should ios it than the 

stranger: he had heard the obser- 
vation about the fair musician ; there 
were the elements of Othello about 
him. He could name no sum, for 
he confessed this was the first time 
he had had an offer save for like- 
nesses. 

‘ Well,’ said the friendly English- 
man, ‘ allow me to bring a friend or 
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two to-morrow, and they shall decide 
its value.’ 

Miss Torrington and the stranger 
were gone. The flush of pleasure 
faded from the young [Italian’s 
cheek and the proud beat of his 
heart was checked. He missed the 
sound of the faithful piano; he longed 
for it as he might have done for the 
congratulations of a dear friend. 
How was this? It was not one of 
the hours for her to be absent: he 
knew her habits as well as his own. 
Could Ernest have forced his 
threatened visit on her already? 
Romeo seized his hat and sallied 
forth. He asks breathlessly of the 
portiére of the opposite house for 
Mademoiselle Belokuroff. ‘Sortie, 
was the laconic reply. Romeo’s 
lessons in jealousy were accumulat- 
ing. That haughty, handsome 
Englishman — that vain, young 
Frenchman? The Italian began to 
suffer as those do who lose the 
illusions of blind love. On he 
wandered, taking involuntarily the 
direction of Ernest’s lodging on the 
other side of the Seine. The after- 
noon: was sultry, with occasional 
gusts of hot wind, which bent the 
branches of the trees in a manner 
most threatening to the still delicate 
young leaves; the air was such as 
unstrings the best-braced nerves. 
The Seine swirled sullen and repul- 
sive through the bridges. Ernest 
was not at home, had not been at 
home since the morning. Romeo 
turns and walks towards the Tuil- 
eries: in so doing he comes on a 
great excited crowd; the gen- 
darmes are there. A revolution! 
It must be owned that Romeo’s 
heart gave a revolutionary bound 
back to the banner of his first love, 
and that he plunged resolutely into 
the very thickest of the mob. Oh! 
Heaven, what is that? What are 
those rough unshorn men carrying ? 
A girl with long dishevelled fair 
hair that drips water—a pale—pale 
girl in grey. The men put the bran- 
card on which she lies so still on 
the ground—Romeo pushes forward. 

‘Real, fine, white satin that, master,’ 
said one of the bearers, pointing to 
the bare shoulder, ‘a rare weaver 
made that.’ 

‘A doctor, for mercy’s sake !’ 
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* Dead—dead!’ every one murmurs 
hoarsely, ‘no need of doctors.’ A 
horrid fear creeps into Romeo’s heart 
as: he looks and looks. Fair locks 
and a grey dress—is not that the 
description Ernest gave him of the 
Unknown? In the twinkling of an 
eye, improbabilities become realities 
for the excited young painter. Miss 
Torrington— Ernest — himself had 
done the girl to death. On—on he 
ran, and rushed like a whirlwind up 
to the porteress of Julie’s dwell- 
ing. ‘ Mademoiselle Belokuroff?’ he 
gasped. 

* Au lit.’ 

‘God be thanked! "I shall re- 
turn to-morrow morning,’ he said in 
a resolved manner. 

‘ Bien— bien — bien,’ replies the 
porteress, her ‘ back up’ at once. 
‘I do not say no.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


Romeo dreamed through the night 
— dreamed with his eyes open 
more wildly than with them shut. 
He made up his mind as to the 
course he would pursue next day: 
he resolved no longer to waste his 
best feelings on a phantom: he would 
see and judge, and work out his fate. 
But what seems very easy and 
dashing at night with a fevered 
pulse, looks often very hazardous 
and foolish by broad common-sense 
daylight. Romeo did not allow this 
to himself, but attributed his hesita- 
tion to the necessity of waiting for 
his new-found patron. He made, 
however, a peculiarly careful toilet, 
and when at midday three gentle- 
men entered his atelier, they found 
the young painter dressed as if for a 
marriage. The handsome English- 
man introduced his friends—one a 
famous critical writer on Art, a little 
old man with but one eye, but that, 
like Tibbie Fowler’s, was a piercer, 
and Romeo felt it go through him 
as if it had been an awl, when it 
rested on his gay waistcoat. The 
other gentleman was one since 
well known for his mural paintings. 
The grey-haired critic took his eye 
from the young artist to look at the 
picture on the easel, and said, ‘ Ah! 


monsieur has not considered origi- 
nality as a primary merit.’ Was 
this praise or censure? Romeo 
kept silence. ‘ Nevertheless,’ went 
on the critic, ‘the composition is 
good in the philosophic sense of the 
word, and so is the clair-obscure, 
and there is transparency and a firm 
touch. Young gentleman, I per- 
ceive you have pursued a consci- 
entious study of your art, and I 
honour you for it.’ 

Poor Romeo! this last unmerited 
praise crushed him by its jewelled 
weight. 

* Have you ever tried your hand 
at fresco? here asked the great 
painter. 

* When I was a boy—yes.’ 

* Many years ago?’ questioned the 
gentleman with a smile. 

‘Some seven or eight years ago,’ 
answered the unconscious Romeo, 
with gravity. 

The Englishman now begged his 
friend to look at ‘The Mother and 
Child.’ 

* Tiens—that is better!’ emphati- 
cally pronounced the critic. ‘ Naive 
but excellent. You wish me to fix 
its value? Young man, send it to 
the salon, and let the public, the 
only really impartial judge, do that 
for you. If you only want me to 
name its marketable price, I say ——’ 
and he named what seemed an 
extravagant sum to Romeo. ‘ You 
have imagination and heart enough, 
continued the feuilletonist, ‘to be a 
worthy artist, but don’t live alone— 
don’t live alone—bad for real art. 
Seek that companionship in a wile, 
without which man’s heart hardens. 
Work for her, and keep your affec- 
tions, in which your power lies, 
healthy by proper exercise.’ 

* Wonderful man!’ thought Romeo. 

*Come and see me, and I'll men- 
tion you in my first article on this 
year’s paintings.’ 

‘Here is my card, sir,’ said the 
fresco painter. ‘I hope we shall 
see more of one another. I am 
on the look-out for co-labourers—a 
Yavantage, Mons. Graziosi.’ 

The Frenchmen bow and retreat; 
the Englishman gives the Italian’s 
hond a dislocating shake and whis- 
pers, ‘ Put “sold” on the Pifferaro. 
Miss Torrington must not have 
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both, and in future let us be good 
neighbours. You pass my door 
daily—-come and make the acquaint- 
ance of my mother and grand- 
mother.’ 

They are gone, and Romeo feels 
himself as happy asa prince, happier 

robably. He longs for sympathy. 
Where’s the piano? What! silent 
again, and in the moment of his 
triumph? Perhaps this sudden 
draught of the elixir of success has 
intoxicated him, for he catches up 
his hat, glances in the looking-glass, 
and is away. 

‘Mademoiselle Belokuroff, if you 
please.’ 

‘ At the sixth above the entresol,’ 
screams the porteress after him—as 
if Romeo did not know that. 

Julie Evanovna Belokuroff had 
been out early that morning to take 
her music lesson of M. Chopin. He 
taught her for very little: he knew 
the courageous girl was trying to 
ransom herself, and he had allowed 
her to fix the remuneration she 
could afford to pay, as she refused 
his gratuitous instruction, and 
Chopin and some of his English 
friends found beginners for her to 
teach. The great master considered 
Julie as one of his most promising 
pupils, and he was, besides, touched 
by the sort of savage enthusiasm she 
felt for himself. He came to look 
on her quite as a daughter, even as 
a friend. He found Julie a very 
honest friend. With her, wrong- 
doing was wrong-doing, let the 
culprit be whom he would; but then 
after her severest tirades, she would 
cry her eyes out for his sufferings of 
body and mind. 

This particular morning it had 
been the master’s turn to reproach— 
yes, reproach her, who, of all 
maidens, had the best right to be 
proud of herself. Yes, she had to 
listen to denunciations of her folly— 
to listen to his sermonizing against 
receiving gentlemen visitors, let 
them be as old as Methusaleh, or 
young as Cherubino. It is an error 
to say she listened to M. Chopin, for 
at the first word of accusation she 
started up with a fierce monosyl- 
labic denial, and a fierce demand for 
the name of the scandalmonger. 
Mons. Chopin went on without 


heeding the denial or the question, 
and Julie, in a storm of tears, went 
on reiterating Miss Torrington’s 
name. For who but Miss Torring- 
ton—whose wicked jealousy had 
driven her from the home she had 
forced on her with fleeting enthu- 
siasm a few months before—who 
but Miss Torrington would so 
malign her, punishing her for hav- 
ing pleased her too well at first? 

Receiving no contradiction of her 
suspicions, Julie rushed from M. 
Chopin’s presence, and ran home 
with all sorts of violent projects fer- 
menting in her head. She would have 
justice—she must, or she should 
break her heart. She would go to 
the police—the juge de paix—the 
English ambassador — no—not to 
Lady G. N. because of her excellent 
handsome grandson’s name having 
been mixed up in the scandal. 

Without heeding a speech made 
to her by the porteress, Julie hur- 
ried up to her garret and nearly fell 
down at the sight ofa costly bouquet 
of white lilacs, a letter with a red 
seal as big as a five-franc piece, and 
a visiting card with a name in micro- 
scopic letters, all waiting for her 
spread out on her table. She clasped 
her hands and looked round the 
room with something of dread in 
her glance; but there were no 
recesses large enough to hide any- 
thing bigger than a mouse. 

‘Oh, that wicked wretch!’ burst 
out the daughter of John Belokuroff. 
She tore open the letter without the 
least respect for the coronet on the 
seal; it was an anonymous declara- 
tion. She caught up the card— 
Ernest de Pelissier. ‘ What’s that? 
c’est un sort—witchcraft. I must go 
away! I must go away!’ 

Large drops fell out of Julie’s 
large eyes down on the red-tiled 
floor. Not like common tears, red- 
dening the eyelids and discolouring 
the face, they resembled nothing so 
much as heat-drops, which fall when 
not a cloud veils the sky. 

To Julie, going away meant re- 
nouncing her dearest hopes; re- 
nouncing freedom to pursue an 
honourable career of industry in a 
land where there were no serfs. It 
meant poverty and innocence yield- 
ing to the insolence of rank, riches, 
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and evil passions; it meant living 
and dying with the serf’s collar 
round her throat. Julie’s spirit was 
up in rebellion. ‘I could bear dis- 
appointment,’ she muttered to her- 
self, ‘if it came because I had not 
talent enough to succeed; but to be 
destroyed by a silly, jealous woman, 
so old as she is, too!’ The old was 
not true, Julie. 

‘ Lovers, indeed! I wish I had one 
to defend me—to make these gossip- 
ing fools leave me in peace,’ eyeing 
the bouquet, the card, and the letter 
with grand contempt. ‘A lover! 
where’s a poor girl like me to un- 
earth an honest man to be her lover 
and take care of her? If I could 
find one, wouldn’t I love him, and 
be careful of his honourable name, 
which should be a protection to me!’ 

All this time Julie was pacing up 
and down her little room, angry, 
tortured, sick and giddy, forgetting 
even that she had not yet had her 
breakfast. 

Meanwhile, Romeo was striving to 
gather courage to pull the string of 
her door-bell. 

On a sudden the door was vio- 
lently thrown open, and the young 
lady sprang out so precipitately that 
she nearly knocked Romeo over. 
She recovered her balance with a 
little cry of alarm, and then said, in 
her sharpest tone, ‘ What are you 
doing here, sir? On what errand 
of mischief are you bent? No doubt 
you are a spy of that horrid English 
old maid. Don’t put on a face as if 
you didn’t understand me.’ 

‘Oh, never, never, Mademoiselle,’ 
protested Romeo, pale with mortifi- 
cation. ‘ Pray, madam, do not judge 
from appearances.’ 

‘ Appearances, sir! When I dis- 
cover you at my door—peeping in, 
perhaps, at my keyhole—I am not 
to judge from appearances that you 
are no man of honour. I wish you 
to understand that I am too wild 
a bird for your Parisian chaff.’ 

‘I am not a Parisian—not a 
Frenchman at all; I am a Roman,’ 
faltered Romeo, crestfallen under the 
beauty’s avalanche of angry words 
and angrier glances. 

‘I wish you joy of that, at all 
events; but, French or Roman, let 
me tell you that I do not want your 


nosegay—lI hate it; and your letter 
—I laugh at it. Is that your card? 
So much for it.’ And she tore it in 
halves, and flung it first, and then 
the flowers, on the floor, trampling 
on them with her pretty little feet. 
* Now go away.’ 

‘ Brava! brava!’ cried Romeo, en- 
raptured. ‘ God bless you for doing 
so. I knew you were anangel. Oh, 
what a load you have taken off my 
heart !’ 

‘Are you in yotr right senses, 
sir? You do not speak as if you 
were.’ 

‘Never mind; if you only knew 
what I have suffered on your ac- 
count.’ 

‘On my account, sir? Why, I 
never remember to have set eyes on 
you before.’ 

‘ And perhaps you never did; for 
this is the first time I ever beheld 
your face, except in dreams. But 
I have listened to you, heard you. 
Yes, your music came to the lonely 
exile, and the poor enthusiastic 
Italian has for many a month made 
of you his beau-ideal. You have 
been my good angel; to you 1 owe 
my success; you inspired me; a 
cloud—a Miss Torrington—hid you 
from me, but now that I see you, 
the cloud has passed, and my ideal 
is a reality.’ 

‘Eh, eh! how fast you go, sir,’ 
said Julie, unable to help a smile. 
‘ You really know nothing of me.’ 

‘I see what you are in your smile, 
in your frown, in your paleness. I 
see it in your poverty; all in you 
and around you is a prophecy of 
good. You will fill a man’s home 
with happiness.’ 

‘Oh, dear!’ said Julie, with a be- 
ginning of embarrassment, ‘ you are 
surely a very odd man.’ 

‘Not at all; but I despise con- 
ventionalities. I know you are 
friendless—so am I; you work for 
your bread—sodolI. Let us asso- 
ciate our honest purpose, and no 
longer tread the world alone. Will 
you be my wife ?’ 

Nothing like shy, reserved people 
for going the most terrible lengths 
when once roused from their timi- 
dity. Romeo’s soul had passed into 
his eyes; his face was really mag- 
nificent with the expression given 
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to it by an irresistible and noble 
sentiment. Julie’s Russian heart 
was stirred for the first time in her 
life: she was penetrated by his deep 
feeling. Her clear, blue eyes were 
veiled as they had never been be- 
fore; her merry defiant voice was 
almost low and husky, belying her 
effort to make it sportive, as she 
said, ‘I am half tempted to take you 
at your word, were it only for the 
originality of the proceeding. A 
match concluded on the threshold 
of the door would be like the end of 
a farce.’ 

‘You are cruel, madam. 
am ridiculous in your eyes.’ 

‘God help me! who am [I that 
I should make a jest of generous 
words” said Julie, seriously. ‘ But, 
sir, I do not even know your name.’ 

‘I am Romeo Graziosi.’ 

‘ What! the genius! the great ar- 
tist? exclaimed Julie, brightening 
up. ‘Oh, sir, you are very good to 
interest yourself in me; my best 
friends—they live in the same house 
with you—spoke to me of you, only 
last evening.’ 

Instead of also brightening up at 
this, Romeo clouded over. ‘Ah! 
you mean a handsome young Eng- 
lishman ?’ 

‘IT mean the mother and grand- 
mother of the handsome English- 
man. I adore them all.’ 

‘What! all of them? 

‘Yes, all of them. Why, sir, I 
should have drowned myself in the 
Seine but for them; would you 
have me ungrateful ?” 

‘ No—but——’ 

‘Sir, you do not know who I am. 
I am Youlia Evanovna Belokuroff, 
a bondswoman to the Princess 
S——, and they, these English, are 
of noble rank, and when I was per- 
secuted and slandered, they upheld 
me. You are not a generous man if 
you do not see that it is my duty to 
worship them all.’ 

‘Then I am too late.’ 

‘Too late, sir! What do 
mean ?” 

‘ Your heart is not free.’ 

‘My heart, sir, must not speak 
till my body is free.’ 

‘ Mademoiselle !’ 

_ “Do you not understand the mean- 
ing of the word bondswoman. I 
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belong as a chair or a table in her 
drawing-room does, to the Princess 
, —, 

‘But I—I have money, 
mered Romeo. 

‘Do you mean you would like to 
buy me?’ asked Julie, hovering be- 
tween a laugh and a cry. 

‘Yes—yes—buy you. Enshrine 
you in my heart and home, as my 
guardian angel and wife.’ 

Julie turned very red, then very 
pale, and finally swooned away at 
Romeo’s feet; just the most impru- 
dent thing she could have done—the 
landing so narrow and Romeo so 
inexperienced in the management of 
fainting fits. 

But aid was tripping jauntily up 
the stairs. Ernest, comet-like, ar- 
rives at the inconvenient spot where 
Romeo was standing over Julie’s 
prostrate body. 

‘Romeo!’ exclaims Ernest, and 
‘Ernest!’ answers Romeo, and a 
silence of a second ensues. 

“Ah ca, my dear,’ begins Ernest, 
‘thou hast then forgotten our yes- 
terday’s agreement.’ 

“Hein! ejaculates Romeo. 

‘We must discuss this treachery, 
sir,’ continues the little Frenchman, 
balancing himself on the top step, 
‘but not here, sir—not in the pre- 
sence of a lady. I shall send you 
a friend.’ 

‘ Are you jesting, Ernest?’ returns 
Romeo, also using the ceremonious 
second person of the plural. 

‘Sir,’ replied Ernest, solemnly, 
‘to-morrow we will untie that hy- 
pocritical question with swords. At 
present, we had better pick up this 
prostrate Helen.’ 

‘ Touch her at your peril,’ shouts 
Romeo, and so loudly that doors be- 
gin to open below, and suddenly up 
runs Miss Torrington. 

‘No fighting, gentlemen, or Fl 
call in the police,’ meaning the gen- 
darmes. 

‘Minerva repressing the fury of 
Achilles,’ says Ernest, gallantly, to 
the tall English lady. 

Miss Torrington laughed, and said, 
‘Suppose we leave the heroics, and 
help the heroine. Monsieur Gra- 
ziosi, you are the strongest, assist 
me to carry Mademoiselle Julie into 
her room.’ 
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When Julie was laid on the hard 
sofa—her bed by night— Romeo, 
leaving Miss Torrington to bathe 
the still half insensible girl’s fore- 
head, turned to Ernest, and taking 
hold of the little man’s arm, he 
somewhat roughly led him round 
the room, pointing to the uncarpeted 
floor, the small, uncomfortable chair, 
the thinly curtained window, the 
absence of any fireplace, and then 
exclaimed, ‘ Quite the habitation for 
a wandering princess, eh? Quite 
the salon for receptions, eh?’ 

‘I took you for a man of sense, 
Mr. Romeo,’ said Miss Torrington. 
‘Upon my word I now begin to 
have some idea that you are m« 
This Julie is opening her blue ey 
suppose you go and fetch her a cup 
of soup or coffee from the shop next 
door.’ 

Romeo looked at Julie, and his 
heart gave a great throb as the blue 
eyes alluded to, losing the blank look 
with which they had evidenced a re- 
turn to consciousness, glanced eagcr- 
ly towards him. He obeyed the 
mute call. 

‘Go away, go away, all of you, di- 
rectly,’ she whispered. 

‘No, you are my betrothed, and 
I will defend you with my life, 
said Romeo, with a fierce look at 
Ernest. 

‘ Ah! who will help me—who will 
save me ?’ moaned Julie. 

‘What’s the matter,’ said a clear 
voice from the doorway. Every one 
looked round, and there stood a 
tiny figure, its face hid in a great 
Leghorn bonnet from which hung a 
long blue veil. 

‘T save myself. I,’—exclaimed 
Ernest skipping out of the room, 
while Julie, who had been lying 
helpless on the sofa, suddenly sprang 
up, and in an instant had the new 
comer enclosed within her young 
powerful arms. 

‘ Gentiy, gently, my poor child— 
leave me some breath,’ and Lady G. 
N., for she it was who took refuge 
on the nearest chair, while Julie, 
who had exhausted:all her strength 
in this last effort, sat down at the 
old lady’s feet, resting her head on 
her knees. 

‘ What is the matter, if you please ?” 
asked Lady G.N., taking off her 


bonnet and showing a very pretty, 
little, old face. 

Miss Torrington shrugged her 
shoulders slightly, laughed, then 
said, as if in deprecation of some 
accusation: ‘Indeed, Lady G., my 
visit here was one of angelic charity. 
I am quite disinterested, I assure 
you. Good day, Adieu, ma petite,’ 
to Julie. 

How capitally Miss Torrington 
managed to mark the difference of 
rank between herself and Julie. Ro- 
meo and Ernest had looked and 
spoken ferociously to one another, 
but the viperish insolence of the 
woman went inconceivably far be- 
yond the men’s wild-beast instinct. 

‘lam Lady G.N., sir,’ said the old 
lady to Romeo. ‘ Now, sir, who are 
you, and what brought you here? 
This young lady is my adopted 
daughter,’ laying her hand on Julie’s 
fair head. Heaven alone knew the 
number of such daughters which 
this good Samaritan had. 

‘Madame, I am here because I 
came to propose honourable mar- 
riage to Mademoiselle Julie.’ 

In the extremity of her astonish- 
ment Lady G. exclaimed, ‘ Plait-il ?’ 
a more civil way of asking enlighten- 
ment than the English ‘ what?’ 

‘Madame, I am Romeo Graziosi, 
a painter by profession, an exile from 
Italy. I live over the way.’ 

‘My grandson’s rara avis,’ said 
the old lady to herself in English; 
then aloud, in French of course, ‘1 
begin tounderstand. Julie,my child, 
how came you never to speak to us 
of this gentleman ?” 

‘I never spoke to him before to- 
day,’ replied Julie, her face up- 
turned to that of her benefactress, 
a slight flush for a moment chasing 
away her pallor. Nothing but what 
was truth and candour on that noble 
face. 

‘ Well, monsieur? said her lady- 
ship, interrogatively to Romeo. 

‘Mademoiselle Julie,’ cried Ro- 
meo, kneeling down by Julie, so as 
to bring his eyes on a level with 
hers. ‘ Mademoiselle Julie, hear 
me.’ His voice was agitated, but 
there was manliness and dignity in 
his demeanour. ‘ You know what I 
have told you already of the blessed 
influence of your music; you know 
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that it has been as the good counsel 
of a friend to me. Rich or poor, 
each of us may hope; the future is 
a mine in which every one has a 
right to dig. I have plenty of work, 
more than enough for one. I don’t 
believe you care for fine gowns or 
bonnets; if you do, and only don’t 
wear them because you have no 
money to buy them with, send me 
away at once.’ He broke off and 
looked into her eyes; ‘I love the 
dear industrious one, who has sooth- 
ed me and elevated me; showing me 
the right road by her example. I 
am ready, Mademoiselle Julie, to 
give you my whole life, but I ask 
from you, yours; nothing short of 
that will satisfy me.’ Again he 
stopped, and Julie in a low but very 
distinct voice said, ‘I am not afraid 
of poverty, and I am accustomed to 
work.’ 

‘ Thank you, thank you. Madame, 
you have heard her words.’ 

‘Very strange, very irregular, 
observed the little old lady. ‘ They 
all tell me I have no head, and | 
shall get the blame. But, Julie, 
my dear, have you forgotten ;’ here 
there was a short eager whisper. 

‘He knows,’ said Julie, out loud. 
‘ He is to help to buy me.’ 

‘Dear me! what will my daughter 
say? It all seems so nice and natu- 
ral that I am afraid it is a vastly 
foolish business. Mr. Graziosi, I 
shall expect you to pay us a visit 
this evening to exonerate me from 
all suspicion of having been your 
fellow-conspirator in this case. Now 
go away if you please, and send up 
the porteress ; if Julie does not get 
some food she will be fainting again. 
Pray do go.’ 


Considering the circumstances of 
the case, as explained to him by 
Romeo’s new friend, the young 
Englishman, Ernest gave up his 
sanguinary intentions, and came to 
congratulate Madlle. Julie’s happy 
betrothed with the most overflowing 
sincerity. The half-cracked Princess 
S—— behaved very well; she was 
excessively diverted by the story, 
and drove about Paris relating it 
until Romeo became quite the fa- 
shion, and received orders for pic- 
tures which would speedily refill 


the vacuum left ia his purse by the 
payment of his bride’s purchase- 
money. 

Some three months after Romeo’s 
interview with Julie on the thresh- 
old of her door, that young person 
dressed in white, with a wreath of 
orange flowers on her fair head, ac- 
companied by a tiny old lady, got 
into a very fine carriage, which had 
come from the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main to the Rue de Clichy to fetch 
them. 

In the carriage was the noble Prin- 
cess S—— herself. The coachman 
took the road to the Champs Ely- 
sées, the princess sitting obstinately 
with her illustrious back turned to 
the horses, that she might hold up 
before the face of her former ‘ Kre- 
postnaia jeuschuna,’ a picture of our 
blessed Lord within an aureole of 
pure gold, and glistening with rare 
jewels. The princess kept her own 
eyes on Julie to make sure that 
Julie, as all proper Russian brides 
are bound to do, kept hers on the 
picture. 

Romeo with his friends were al- 
ready waiting, when the three ladies 
entered the Russian chapel in the 
Rue de Berri. As usual at the 
prospect of any sight, several Eng- 
lish were on the benches in the 
nave. When the mass of marriage 
Was over, some national Russian ce- 
remonies followed : first, a piece of 
rose-coloured satin, about a foot and 
a half broad and perhaps a couple 
of yards long, was brought in by 
one of the attendant priests and 
spread on the ground before the 
bridal pair. Romeo was desired to 
put his foot on it, Julie with the 
utmost care placing hers on the 
exact same spot from which he lifted 
his off. This rose-coloured satin is 
emblematical of the rosy path in 
which the newly-made husband and 
wife are to tread life together. After- 
wards followed a ceremony which 
never fails to create much stir and 
anxiety among wedding guests. Two 
tapers are lighted, one given to the 
bride, one to the bridegroom ; the 
flames are made to commingle and 
then suddenly blown out. The 
greatest precaution is always taken 
that both lights shall expire at the 
same instant—for if one be extin- 
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guished before the other, it is held 
to be prophetical that that one of 
the couple who is holding it will die 
first. 

‘Not a second between them,’ 
whispered the anxious princess to 
Julie. This matter satisfactorily 
over, the four bridesmen were mar- 
shalled: two were to carry each a 
lighted candle behind the bride and 
bridegroom, and two to go in front 
holding crowns over their heads, as 
they made the circuit of the chapel. 

The carrying the candles did not 
demand much presence of mind, but 
to walk backwards, and at the same 
time manage to keep a coronet, with 
outstretched arms, suspended over a 
moving man or woman’s head, re- 
quires practice and dexterity. Itis not 
every one who feels himself capable of 
an impromptu exhibition of this kind, 
and one of Romeo’s Italian friends 
at this point turned shy and restive. 
It was evident from Julie’s discom- 
posure that she would not have be- 
lieved herself thoroughly married, 
had any iota of the matrimonial pro- 
gramme been omitted. 

At this crisis an English gentle- 
man, seated on the foremost bench 
in the nave, and thus near enough 


to the principal actors to perceive 
what was the dilemma, started for- 
ward. He had a decidedly clerical 
aspect, not devoid of something even 
puritanical, an air solely, however, 
given by the peculiar cut of his 
clothes, for never did human being 
possess, a pair of eyes more expres- 
sive of peace and goodwill to his 
neighbour. With imperturbable 
gravity he offered his services to 
hold the crown over the young 
lady’s head; with imperturbable 
gravity he performed the task, with- 
out a single false step, as if he had 
been accustomed to do that sort of 
thing all his life. Perhaps it was 
as well that it was not known to the 
officiating priests, nor to the Princess 
S——.,, that the individual whose aid 
they had so gratefully accepted was 
an English heretic of the most ob- 
jectionable species. 

It may be as well to add that the 
civil marriage and the Roman Ca- 
tholic ceremony had already taken 
place. 

Julie and Romeo lived happily 
ever afterwards. Now this is a true 
story, and this last is the truest line 
of all. 


Pictures drawn by the Poets. 


TENDER WORDS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY F’. R. Proxerserin, R.A. 


CHANGE so swift what heart did ever feel! 
It rushed upon me like a mighty stream, 

And bore me in a moment far from shore. 
I’ve loved away myself; in one short hour 
Already am I gone an age of passion. 
Was it his youth, his valour, or success ? 
These might perhaps be found in other men. 
*T was that respect, that awful homage paid me ; 
That fearful love which trembled in his eyes, 
And with a silent earthquake shook his soul. 
But, when he spoke, what tender words he said ! 
So softly, that, like flakes of feathered snow, 


They melted as they fell. 
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LADY MAY AND THE BARON’S WALK. 


I. 
ONG years ago a castle stood 
Where now there stands a pond 
(A lake it’s by its owner called), 
With a great wide moat beyond. 


2. 
And all about the turrets tall, 
Of this old castle, grew 
Lichens and ivy, and at night 
The owls from out it flew. 


The battlements were always kept 
By sturdy men-at-arms ; 

’*T was in those days when frequently 
One heard of ‘ wars’ alarms.’ 


4- 
The moat was wide, and deep, and long, 
The drawbridge was a sight 
For architects to wonder at, 
It was so strong and light. 


5. 
The terrace-gardens were more fair 
Than gardens now-a-days. 
I think medizvalists assert 
The sun then had more rays. 
6. 
Howe’er that be it answers, now, 
My purpose to declare 
That there were terrace-gardens, 
Moreover they were fair. 


And once beneath the summer sun 
A lady stood and heard 

What she oughtn’t to have listened to, 
But did hear every word. 


8. 
The lady was fair, 
Her loveliness rare 
Was the theme of each bard of the age ; 
Her wit and her grace 
And beautiful face, 
Were declared by the wise and the sage, 
To be rather too much 
Of a good thing, for such 
Were considered, most properly, then 
To be base coquettes, 
And horrible nets, 
To ensnare and deceive the poor men. 


9. 

And now, when the summer sun was high 
In the clear, blue heavens o’erhead, 

When the little birds didn’t care to fly, 
Being of coup de soleil afraid. 
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When the flow’rets bent their delicate heads, 
Oppressed by the noontide heat, 
And the cows and calves made impromptu beds, 
And one loathed the idea of meat. 
When the only thing that sounded nice, 
Was a bottle of ‘ Bass,’ or a strawberry ice ; 
When Nature herself seemed to think it a bore 
That she should be expected to do any more— 
In that tropical heat, 
When flesh and blood 
Couldn’t be in a hurry, 
That lady stood 
As the veriest scrub of a cook might have done, 
And talked to her ‘ follower ’ under the sun. 
10. 
And in truth 
The bright youth 
Was forsooth 
One whom the sternest might allow 
To be worth a broiling ; his lofty brow 
And eagle eye and Roman nose, 
And superior cut of both moustache and clothes 
Proclaimed him, at sight, 
One of the bright 
Race who were hight 
In those golden days of romance and song 
A * lord of the soil ;’ his doublet was long, 
Too long for aught but a ‘ noble’ to wear, 
And so was his rapier and chesnut hair ; 
And his dainty fingers were taper and white, 
And his lace was point, and his eyes were bright; 
And he looked too handsome, albeit hot, 
To come to his end through stopping a shot. 
He had all the graces, and all the airs 
Of a rope-dancer and a brace of bears 
Combined. He poised himself on alternate feet, 
And protested he ‘ weally suffered from heat.’ 
And then reflected 
*T was rather inhuman 
To complain of what she, 
A delicate woman, 
sore with not so much as a petulant look 
At that sun which such dreadful liberties took. 
11. 
‘ One short year hence, sweet Lady May, 
Shall see me by your side ; 
One short year from this very day.’ 
The demoiselle replied— 
12. 
‘ Ah, Bernard! but I greatly fear 
This stern stepfather of mine, 
To whom you know you’re aught but dear, 
Will ne’er let me be thine. 
13. 
‘ He told me as this morn I bent 
In duty o’er his bed 
The warm red flannel Bolus sent, 
To wrap around his head, 
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I4. 
‘ Was doing him a world of good, 
And as his appetite 
Is something horrible—so rude, 
Our prospects don’t look bright.’ 


15. 
‘ A year’s a long time at his age,’ 
The gallant youth replied. 
With all the wisdom of a sage, 
The gentle lady cried. 
16. 
‘ Weep not, sweet May ; I leave you now, 
But firmly trust when next 
[ gaze upon your lovely brow, 
We shall not be perplexed 
By this most inconsiderate of sire’s commands 
Being flatly against our joining our hands.’ 
And then beneath that summer sun 
They pledged their vows and swore, 
That when the year its course had run 
They’d surely part no more. 
17. 
The Lady May returned to take 
Her place by her father’s side, 
And Bernard thought he’d his exit make 
From out that garden wide. 
But the drawbridge was up, and alas! ala 
No friendly hand was nigh 
To aid the unlucky knight to pass 
Over the moat, both safe and dry. 
He wore beneath that doublet gay 
A coat of chainéd mail. 
’ll wait, thought he, until the day 
Is o’er, and night her veil 
Has thrown o’er moat and garden 
And then Pll try my luck; 
In iron links I'll dare to swim 
Across there—like a duck. 
So the brave young noble got out of sight 
As best he could, and waited for night. 
It’s a very tiresome thing ‘ to wait’ 
From twelve mid-day until rather late, 
With nothing to eat, and nothing to do, 
And nothing to think about—save that you 
Have got yourself into a precious fix 
By indulging a taste for adventurous tricks. 
18. 
The lord of the castle was stout and old, 
And not very easy to please ; 
And that night this testy baron bold 
Did his fair daughter tease, 
By declaring that ‘ As she wouldn’t talk, 
He’d go out on the ramparts and take a walk! 


19. 

Stubbs the sentry had been there 
All that weary day ; 

Stubbs the sentry gave a yawn 
As his lord came past that way. 
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The Baron said, ‘My worthy Stubbs 
You're slightly fagged, I fear ; 
Go down and bid the housekeeper 
Draw you a pint of beer. 
And I the while will keep your guard. 
Lend me your arquebuss.’ 
Stubbs he replied, ‘ My noble lord, 
The boon I'll not refuse.’ 
The lady moon was sailing fair 
O’er hill and dale that night, 
And one pure silvery ray shone full 
Upon an object bright, 
Which mid-way through the water was 
The water of the moat. 
The Baron cried—‘ A wretched dog, 
Weasel, or cat, or stoat, 
Pll kill him.’ And with fatal aim 
He pulled the trigger true ; 
And the hapless cat, or dog, or stoat, 
It disappeared from view. 
And Stubbs returning by-and-by 
The Baron told him what 
He’d done; and Stubbs replied with awe, 
‘ Your lordship és a shot!’ 
And thought how noble and how good 
That conduct did appear, 
Which ‘kept a poor man’s guard,’ and gave 
That same poor man his beer. 
The Baron was old; the Baron was stout; 
The Baron had lately been laid up with gout. 
It was foolish and venturesome in the extreme 
To go trotting about on those ramparts, I deem. 
For the wind came around those sharp corners and made 
Him feel terribly conscious ‘ of gout,’ I’m afraid. 


’ 


20. 
The Baron went back to his supper, and said 
To his daughter, the fair Lady May: ‘I the bed 
Shall have warmed well to-night—and a cup of mulled wine 
Will I take.’ Lady May answered: ‘ Father mine, 
Your will is law ; your wine they Il prepare, 
And I also will order your sheets that they air; 
And allow me to add that I hope you will wrap 
Your venerable head in a woollen nightcap. 
That cough, too! oh do some lozenges take, 
If not for your own—for your stepchild’s sake.’ 
The Baron responded in accents mild, 
That he ‘ thought in this matter he’d pleasure his child’ 
By following out the directions she gave 
In her eager desire his life to save. 


21. 

The bed was warmly air’d; the cup of ruby-sparkling wine, 
Presented on a silver tray, was spiced to taste divine. 

The beverage was 2 generous one, just such a one as might 
Be taken by an aged god whose stomach was not right, 

The woollen nightcap, close and tight, covered his noble head ; 
And so with all attention was the Baron put to bed. 

But in the morning when they came to give the ‘ Baron bold’ 
His cup of shaving-water—lo! they found him stark and cold. 
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The Lady May was shocked, no doubt, but could not all the same 
Regret this stepsire of hers—this ‘ father,’ but in name. 

And chaos reigning all that day throughout the servants’ hall, 
They ate and drank, and cheery grew—and when night’gan to fall 
They had a jolly supper, when they ate, and drank, and wept; 

And when they could no longer weep, they went to bed and slept. 
The noble Baron soon was laid beside those of his race, 

Whose bones lay mouldering in a vault—a nasty darksome place, 
Where none but ‘noble bones’ might rest, and moulder quite away ; 
And having seen him safely shelved, home went the Lady May. 


22. 
The fair young heiress soon was sought by many a noble youth; 
But honour to her constancy, all honour to her truth, 
Her ‘ heart was his,’ she always said, ‘ who wandered far away, 
But who'd return in one short year to claim his “ Lady May.” ’ 
And she wore such quantities of crape for the dead chief of her race 
That vulgar-minded people said, ‘ All ill weeds grew apace.’ 
But all unheeding these remarks, the Lady May went on 
Her way in peace and quiet, till the year was nearly gone. 
But when once more the summer’s sun shone bright and hot and fair, 
Off came the massive folds of crape—off came the look of care. 
The lady was herself again, her own sweet, joyous self. 
She mourned no longer for the sire a-lying on the shelf. 
And one fine morning after lunch, with drum and bugle sound, 
She caused a great noise to be made, that all her people round 
Might understand she wanted them; and when they came to see 
What all the row meant, stated, ‘ that it was her fixed decree 
That every drop of water from the moat be drained away, 
To irrigate the land.’ Her vassals hastened to obey. 
The moat she’d always found a bore—it ever stood between 
Herself and Bernard, who full oft had through its waters been. 
‘ The first sight that shall greet him, and fill him with surprise 
When he comes back to claim me, shall be pleasant to his eyes.’ 
But by-and-by her servants came, with faces pale and scared, 
And told her ‘ something horrible,’ which none among them dared 
Go up to look at, lay along the bottom of the moat, 
And the ‘ something’ had a rusty sword, and a short blue velvet coat. 
The Lady May with trembling steps went forward to the spot, 
And when she reached it, oh! the sight that greeted ker was—what? 
A rusty sword—some fleshless bones—a suit of chainéd mail, 
Which told to her prophetic heart at once the fatal tale. 
‘Alas! alas! ’tis Bernard!’ the hapless lady cried, 
And then down on that rusty sword, the lady fell and died. 


MORAL. 
To Ladies :—The moral is obvious and plain, 
When you come into property, don’t want ‘ to drain.’ 
Don’t stand in the sun when your sires have the gout ; 
When they are laid up, you’ve no business out. 
Don’t let them go out on the ramparts in light 
And airy costume too late at night. 
To Gentlemen :—Mind when you’re crossing a moat 
In armour, you either get into a boat 
Or cross the drawbridge ; it’s foolish, you know, 
To risk being drowned for the child of your foe. 
Be careful of draughts—avoid men-at-arms, 
And cold ramparts at night—and an heiress whose charms 
Are meant for your betters—or, if you will not, 
Take care to keep clear of ‘a first-rate shot.’ 
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THE STORY OF AN OLD ENGLISH MANSION. 







Penshurst Gient)}—Che Home of the Sitneps. 


In Two Cuaprers.—Cuarter I. 


‘Thou art not, Penshurst, built to envious show 

Of touch or marble, nor canst boast a row 

Of polished pillars, or a roofe of gold: 

‘Thou hast no lantherne whereof tales are told ; 

Or stayre, or courts ; but standst an ancient pile, 

And (these grudged at) art reverenc’d the 

while.’ Ben Jonson. 

| OW many memorable battle- 

fields are associated with Eng- 
lish heroes and English history !— 
battle-fields, whose very names stir 
up our hearts as with the sound of 
a trumpet; whose glories are ever 
present to our minds from their con- 
nection with the liberties which we 
cherish, and the sweep of empire of 
which we are so justly proud ;— 
battle-fields, like Azincourt and 
Cre¢y, where even the meanest bow- 
man sprang up into a paladin, and 
did deeds worthy of celebration by 
an English Homer; like Blenheim, 
Oudenarde, and Ramillies, where one 
great chief could 
* Ride on the whirlwind and direct the storm ;’ 
like Talavera and Vittoria, Sala- 
manca and Waterloo—the last, the 
crowning victory of a series of un- 
paralleled triumphs. These are fields 
that we are not likely to forget; they 
are too closely linked to the pride, 
the patriotism, the self-reverence of 
the nation. If‘ the good knights are 
dust,’ living and immortal are their 
achievements, and the brightness of 
their glorious scutcheons is still 
undimmed in the Walhalla of the 
English people. We see—in our 
present ‘ pride of place ’—in the su- 
preme power which we hold among 
the nations—in the far-reaching em- 
pire, whose shores are kissed by the 
waves of every sea—the monument 
of our worthies, and we recall, with 
hearts a-stir and souls a-flame, the 
memories of a thousand fields where 
honour has been won. 

But amongst these stormy recol- 
lections a softer and, it may be, a 
purer association obtrudes itself, un- 
til we recognize that the name of 
Poitiers or Blenheim, Assaye or Wa- 
terloo, is scarcely more powerful in 
its influence than that of a field 


where no special renown attended 
our arms, but yet our Saxon cha- 
racter was illustrated with an undy- 
ing glory—the field of Zutphen. It 
is not that there we contended for a 
good cause; it is not that the fight 
was ordered by any surpassing mili- 
tary genius; but that one man fought 
and bled upon the field, whom all 
Englishmen acknowledge to have 
been truest knight and perfect gen- 
tleman. This was Sir Philip Sidney, 
the noblest son of a noble race,—the 
pride and boast of a court which 
glowed with chivalry, and was in- 
formed by the subtlest and most 
daring spirits,—the preux chevalier 
of a knightly age, — soldier with 
courage unimpeached, friend with 
loyalty undoubted, man with virtue 
unstained, and courtier polluted by 
no shameless adulation— 


* Sidney, than whom no gentler, braver wan 
His own delightful genius ever feigned, 
Tilustrating the vales of Arcady, 

With courteous courage and with loyal loves.’ 
SourTuHey. 


And this we take to be sufficient 
epitaph for our brave English Bay- 
ard. Courteous in his courage— 
loyal in his love—never false to 
friend, never unjust to foe—uplifting 
against a lie the calm brow of un- 
swerving truthfulness—to friendship 
stretching out the ready, cordial 
hand ; I protest that among all our 
English worthies—that glorious list 
to which every day adds some ho- 
noured name—I know of few brighter 
characters than the gentle poet and 
gallant soldier who in his thirty- 
second year was stricken to the death 
upon the fatal plain of Zutphen. 
Who does not remember the story ? 
It is one of those historical pictures 
which will outlive history; it is in 
itself a noble poem, a lyric, as it 
were, which the hearts of the wise 
and gentle will, age after age, repeat. 
And how vital are the truth and 
beautifulness of such a poem! How 
many souls are moved to exalted feel- 
ings—how many minds are touched 
with noble thoughts—how many 
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may have read, and been influenced 
to heroic deeds of self-abnegation 
and self-control by, the story of 
Sidney and Zutphen! ...I see it 
before me as in a picture. The clouds 
hang luridly over the blood-soaked 
plain, where, amid the dead and dy- 
ing, lies the wounded knight, scarce 
heeding the distant press of battle 
and the disorder of the vanquished 
foe. His eagle eye is dim; his brow 
moist and hot with agony ; the lips 
are parched, and the faltering tongue 
can scarcely sigh forth its earnest 
prayer for ‘ Water! water!’ And 
already the cooling cup is before 
him, and the living lymph sparkles 
with refreshing power. But see 
how yonder dying soldier raises his 
writhing limbs from the hard earth, 
and bends on that blessed cup the 
keenest, eagerest, and most wistful 
eyes! The hero-chief catches their 
glance of mute, irrepressible agony, 
and puts aside the wished-for 
draught :—‘ Take it,’ he faintly says, 
‘to yonder soldier : he has more need 
of it than I!’ 

This well-known anecdote, so in- 
dicative of the self-control and self- 
denial which are the prime elements 
of true greatness, is the chief thing 
that familiarizes the name of Sir 
Philip Sidney to thousands of Eng- 
lishmen. And yet he was a man 
worthy to be more fully and more 
closely known. Had he not died so 
early, he would undoubtedly have 
occupied a noble niche in our Eng- 
land’s history. His views were broad 
and comprehensive; his mind had 
been sedulously cultivated; he had 
a large heart, as well as a large 
brain ;—the making, in fact, of a ge- 
nerous statesman as well as an ac- 
complished knight. But he was 
destined to be one of those ‘ inhe- 
ritors of unfulfilled renown,’ of whom 
Shelley speaks; of those great men 
whose lives have been, so to speak, 
incomplete,—the torsos of grand but 
unfinished monuments. 

Sir Philip Sidney was born at 
Penshurst, in Kent,in 1554. He was 
the son of Sir Henry Sidney, thrice 
Lord Deputy in Ireland, himself a 
man of grave ability and singular 
virtue, and of Lady Mary, daughter 
of John Dudley, Duke of Northum- 
berland, and the sister-in-law of the 


ill-fated Lady Jane Grey. Spenser 
has celebrated this noble matron in 
his ‘ Ruins of Time,’ as that ‘ goodly 
ladie,” who 

‘Forth out of her happy womb did bring 

The sacred gift of learning and all honour; 

In whom the heavens poured all their gifts 

upon her,’ 

The young Sidney’s studies were 
successively pursued at Shrewsbury, 
Oxford, and Cambridge, where his 
quick intelligence and happy judg- 
ment marked him out as designed 
for a great and glorious career. He 
afterwards occupied three years in 
continental travel; and, returning 
to England, at once took up a high 
position in Elizabeth’s brilliant court, 
and became ‘ the observed of all ob- 
servers,’ from the grace of his man- 
ners, the versatility of his accom- 
plishments, and the chivalrous re- 
finement of his disposition. 

About 1578 he was introduced by 
Gabriel Harvey to the poet Spenser, 
whose warm and generous patron he 
remained through life, and whose 
‘Faery Queen’ was undertaken at 
hisencouragement. Spenser was do- 
miciled a while at Penshurst, direct- 
ing his chivalrous patron’s poetical 
studies, and encouraging that pecu- 
liar Platonism of feeling which was 
then the fashion with the wits and 
courtiers of the great Gloriana’s 
train. The poet of the ‘ Faery Queen’ 
was, however, susceptible of a warmer 
and more passionate love, and nou- 
rished in the groves of Penshurst his 
devotion to a certain fair beauty of 
the North, whom he celebrated as 
Rosalind, ‘ the widow’s daughter of 
the glens,’ and whose cold loveliness 
was not to be forgotten even in the 
sunny Kentish dales, 

‘where shepherds rich, 

And fruitful flocks bene everywhere to see.’ 


In that portion of the ‘Shepherd’s 
Calendar’ which was written at 
Penshurst (the 9th Eclogue), and 
which the poet dedicated to ‘the 
noble and most virtuous gentleman, 
most worthy of all titles both of 
learning and chivalry, Master Philip 
Sidney,’ he disconsolately exclaims— 
*Ye gentle shepherds! which your flocks do 
feed, 
Whether on hills, or dales, or other where, 
Bear witness all of this so wicked deed ; 
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And tell the lass, whose flower is waxed a 
weed, 

And faultless faith is turned to faithless fear, 

That she the truest shepherd’s heart made 
bleed, ! 

That lives on earth, and lovéd her most dear.’ 


From their charming dreams of Ro- 
salinds, kind -and unkind, — from 
their pleasant pastoral fancies of 
well-mannered shepherds and well- 
looking shepherdesses,— the two 
friends returned to the sparkling 
gaieties of courtly London. Sidney 
resumed his place in the brilliant 
circle that ghttered around Eliza- 
beth; Spenser (in July, 1580) accom- 
panied the new Lord-Lieutenant, 
Arthur, Lord Grey of Wilton, to Ire- 
land, as his private secretary, a 
post which the influence of Leicester 
and Sidney had procured him. 

Sidney’s stay at court was not of 
long duration. An affront put upon 
him by the Earl of Oxford, ‘ a noble- 
man of new-fashioned apparel and 
Tuscanish gestures, cringing side- 
necke, eyes glauncing, fiznomie 
smirking,—whom Gabriel Harvey, 
in a ‘rattling bundle of English 
hexameters,’ has described as 
* Delicate in speech, [queynte in araye, con- 

ceited in all poyntes ; 

In courtly guyles a passing singular odd map,’ 
induced him to retire to his brother- 
in-law’s seat at Wilton, the stately 
hall of the earls of Pembroke, where 
he occupied himself in the composi- 
tion of his romance of the ‘ Arcadia.’ 
This fine prose-poem, so unjustly 
neglected in these later days, the 
gentle writer never lived to finish. 
He appears to have originally pre- 
pared it for the delectation of his 
beloved sister, who perused it as he 
wrote it, sheet by sheet. He next 
produced his noble ‘ Defence of 
Poesy,’ wherein he lauds the poet in 
no unworthy language. Often his 
rolling sentences seem full of deep- 
sounding music, like the sea; and 
at all times he speaks in an elevated 
and majestic strain. Thus: ‘ Of all 
sciences, he enthusiastically ex- 
claims, ‘the poet is monarch! For 
he doth not only show the way, but 
giveth so sweet a prospect into the 
Way, as will entice any man to enter 
into it. Nay, he doth, as if your 
journey should lie through a fair 
vineyard, at the very first give you 


a cluster of grapes; that, full of that 
taste, you may long to pass farther. 
He beginneth not with obscure defi- 
nitions, which must blur the margin 
with interpretations, and load the 
memory with doubtfulness; but he 
cometh to you with words set with 
delightful proportion, either accom- 
panied with, or prepared for, the 
well-enchanting skill of music ; and 
with a tale, forsooth, he cometh unto 
you, with a tale which holdeth chil- 
dren from play, and old men from 
the chimney-corner ; and pretending 
no more, doth intend the winning of 
the mind from wickedness to virtue ; 
even as the child is often brought to 
take most wholesome things, by 
hiding them in such others as have 
a pleasant taste.’ 

In 1581 Sir Philip shone ‘a bright 
particular star’ in the tourneys and 
joustings with which Elizabeth cele- 
brated the visit of the Duke of Anjou, 
and was selected to accompany that 
unsuccessful wooer on his return to 
the continent. On the occasion of 
the investiture of the Prince Pala- 
tine, in 1583, with the order of the 
Garter, Sidney, who was his repre- 
sentative and proxy, was knighted 
by his royal mistress. He never lost 
her favour. When his adyenturous 
spirit prompted him to join the he- 
roic Drake in his forays against the 
Spaniards, and to explore the virgin 
treasures of the New World, the 
queen’s anxious mandate stopped 
him on the point of embarkation at 
Plymouth. It was perhaps her jea- 
lousy, rather than her regard, that 
again interfered to prevent him from 
developing his capacity for an active 
life, and caused him to lose the prof- 
fered crown of Poland, though Cam- 
den asserts that she refused ‘ to fur- 
ther his advancement, out of fear 
that she should lose the jewel of her 
times.’ But when she decided upon 
aiding the Netherlanders in their 
brave revolt against the oppressions 
of Spain, Sidney was appointed to 
the governorship of Flushing, one 
of the towns which the Dutch had 
gratefully ceded to England, and 
made General of the Horse in the 
Earl of Leicester’s army. The ne- 
phew, however, by no means ap- 
proved the strategy of his powerful 
uncle, and passed severe and not 
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unmerited censures on his miscon- 
duct of the war. But his gallant 
spirit was no longer to chafe at its 
compulsory inaction. On the 22nd 
of September, 1586, he fell in with a 
detachment of the Spanish army 
proceeding to the reinforcement of 
Zutphen, and, though his own forces 
were far inferior in number, he led 
them to the attack, and won a com- 
plete success. In the fight he dis- 
played all the valour of an English 
cavalier. One horse was shot under 
him, but he mounted another, and 
again plunged into the thickest of 
the fray. A ball, however, wounded 
him in the left thigh, and, faint from 
loss of blood, he was borne from the 
field. The wound proved mortal, 
and on the 25th of October the poet- 
soldier died. His body was removed 
to England, and interred, by com- 
mand of the queen, in St. Paul’s 
cathedral, the funeral rites being ce- 
lebrated with peculiar pomp. 

A monument to his Inmemory was 
raised by Spenser, the friend whom 
he had loved so well, in the ‘ Pas- 
torall Elegie of Astrophel,’ where 
the poet does justice to the general 
grief with which the nation regarded 
Sir Philip’s untimely fate— 

* Hereof when tidings far ab.vad did pass, 

The shepherds all which lovéd him full dear,; 

And sure full dear of all he loved was, 

Did thither flock to see what they did hear. 

And when that piteous spectacle they viewed, 

The same with bitter tears they all bedewed. 

* And every one did make exceeding moan, 
With inward anguish and great grief opprest ; 
And every one did weep and wail, and moan, 
And means devis'd to show his sorrow best ; 
That from that hour, since first on grassy 

green 

Shepherds kept sheep, was not like mourning 

seen,” 

Sir Philip’s sister, the amiable 
and accomplished Mary Sidney, 
Countess of Pembroke, also dedi- 
cated some graceful elegiac verses to 
the memory of the lost Astrophel— 

* Woods, hills, and rivers, now are desolate, 
Since he is gone the which them all did grace ; 
And all the fields do wail their widow-state, 
Since death their fairest flow’r did late deface. 

The fairest flower in field that ever grew 
Was Astrophel ; that was, we all may rue.’ 

I think it is Todd who says that 
in upwards of two hundred authors 
he had found eulogiums upon Sidney ; 
but perhaps not one of them has 


penned a nobler panegyric than that 
expressed by the self-recorded epi- 
taph of the admirable Fulke Greville, 
Lord Brooke: ‘ Here lies the Friend 
of Sir Philip Sidney.’ As if to have 
been Ais friend was sufficient praise : 
was the summing up of a grand, 
true life. And, indeed, of all the 
best and brightest spirits of that 
heroic age, he was the faithful friend ; 
of Dyer and Raleigh, of Wotton, and 
Drake, and the learned Hubert Lan- 
guet. This man must have had in 
him a wonderful grace and fasci- 
nation of manner, a singular loyalty 
of heart and sweetness of disposition, 
thus to have attached to himself the 
love of the great and good, the 
favour of his queen, the affection 
of the commonalty, and the high 
opinion of foreign nations. Could 
he have been that witling whom the 
petit-maitre of English literature, 
Horace Walpole, dared to ridicule? 
He of whom his grave and sagacious 
father wrote to his brother Robert: 
‘Imitate his virtues, exercises, 
studies, and actions. He is a rare 
ornament of his age; the very for- 
mula that all well-disposed young 
gentlemen of our court do form 
their manners and life by. In 
truth,’ adds the father, ‘ I speak it 
without flattery of him, or myself: 
he hath the most virtues that I ever 
found in any man.’ And so as poet, 
romancist, statesman, and soldier he 
has left a great example, 

* To teach high thought, and amiable words, 

And courtliness, and the desire of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that makes a man,’ 

TENNYSON, 

Yes: this is he whom Horace Wal- 
pole sneered at !—whose noble ‘ Ar- 
cadia’ that literary coxcomb de- 
nounced as a ‘ tedious, lamentable, 
pedantic, pastoral romance.’ Had 
the creator of the Gothic frivolities 
of Strawberry Hill ever read it? 
Could he feel the nobility of that fine 
prayer of Pamela’s, which Charles I. 
murmured as he went forward 
to the sharp axe and the bloody 
scaffold—‘ Let calamity be the ex- 
ercise, but not the overthrow of my 
virtue. Let the power of my ene- 
mies prevail, but prevail not to my 
destruction. Let my greatness be 
their prey; let my pain be the 
sweetness of their revenge; let 
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them, if so it seem good unto thee, 
vex me with more and more punish- 
ment: but, O Lord, let never their 
wickedness have such a hand, but 
that I may carry a pure mind in a 
pure body.’ To the taste of to-day— 
a taste which rejoices in flimsy ‘ rail- 
way volumes’ and sensation-melo- 
dramas—the elaborate polish of the 
‘ Arcadia,’ and its Platonic purity, 
may, perhaps, be unacceptable; but 
the scholar and the poet will never 
weary of its exquisite moral fancies 
and its beautiful descriptive pas- 
sages. Here is a ‘ pastoral picture’ 
which Walpole may not have been 
able to relish, but which has a true 
Kentish colouring about it, and was 
probably suggested by the neigh- 
bourhood of Penshurst itself 


‘There were hills which garnished 
their proud heights with stately trees; 
humble vallies whose base estate 
seemed comforted with the refreshing 
of silver rivers; meadows enamelled 


with all sorts of eye-pleasing flowers; 
thickets which, being lined with most 
pleasant shade, were witnessed so too, 
by the cheerful disposition of many 


well-tuned birds; each pasture stored 
with sheep feeding with sober security, 
while the pretty lambs with bleating 
oratory craved the dams’ comfort; here 
a shepherd's boy piping as though he 
should never be old, there a young 
shepherdess knitting, and withal sing- 
ing, and it seemed that her voice com- 
forted her hands to work, and her 
hands kept time to her voice-music. 
As for the houses of the country (for 
many houses came under their eye) 
they were all scattered, no two being 
one by the other, and yet not so far off 
as that it barred mutual succour; a 
show, as it were, of an accompanion- 
able solitariness, and of a civil wilder- 
ness,’ 

Of Sidney’s poetry I may not 
speak with an unqualified praise. 
Too often, indeed, it walks upon 
stilts ; it deals too liberally in con- 
ceits and euphuisms. Nevertheless, 
his Sonnets are full of fine thought 
and tender feeling. The beautiful 
opening of one of the most fanciful 
has been rendered familiar to Eng- 
lish readers by Wordsworth’s adapt- 
ation— 

* With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb’st 

the skies, 

Hew silently, and with how sad a face!’ 


The remainder is also worth quo- 
tation— 


* What may it be, that even in heavenly place 
That busy archers his sharp arrows tries ? 
Sure if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feelst a lover’s case, 

I read it in thy looks: thy languish’d grace 

‘To me that feel the like, thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deem’d there but want of wit? 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be? 

Do they above love to be lov'd, and yet 

Those lovers‘scorn whom that love doth 
possess ? 

Do they call virtue that ungratefulness ? 


To fill up this cursory notice of 
Sir Philip’s life, we need but glance 
at the poet’s love-history. While 
still a youth he grew enamoured of 
the beautiful Lady Rich, whom in 
the fashion of his age he celebrated 
in his ‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ and 
whose graces inspired his ‘ Sonnets.’ 
But his suit proved unsuccessful, 
and his maturer fancy then turned 
to the fair daughter of Elizabeth’s 
secretary, Sir Francis Walsingham. 
The lady became his wife, and 
brought him an only daughter. 
After Sir Philip Sidney’s death she 
married the Earl of Essex, but ac- 
cepted from Spenser the dedication 
of ‘ Astrophel,’ the elegy in which 
he commemorated her first husband. 

Next to the pleasure of looking 
upon the faces of those we love is 
that of visiting their favourite haunts 
—the trees in whose shadows they 
reposed—the bowers in which they 
beguiled the time with fairy fancies 
—the scenes of their joys and plea- 
sures, hopes, griefs, and fears—the 
hallowed ground which genius or 
affection has rendered ever sacred. 
To the field of Hastings,—the ruins 
of Kenilworth,—the venerable halls 
of Newstead,—the modest house in 
the High Street of Stratford-upon- 
Avon,—how many a pilgrim wends 
his way in reverent love, and having 
gazed upon the ‘cherished shrine,’ 
returns rejoicing and exultant in 
the knowledge of a new and closer 
approach to the poet he has loved 
or the hero he has mourned! The 
scenes which a great man has dwelt 
among, and preferred, during his 
earthly career, have always seemed 
to me the fullest and most eloquent 
of his relics—material developments 
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of his genius, silent revelations of 
his innermost soul, pregnant com- 
mentaries upon his life, his deeds, 
his thoughts.* Itis not enough to 
read Shakspeare in the closet,—you 
must study him on the banks of the 
Avon. You best understand the 
characters and feelings of the Eli- 
gabethan worthies when seated in 
the dim quaint oriel, or treading the 
‘ banquet-hall deserted’ of an old 
Elizabethan mansion. And so hav- 
ing gossiped of Sidney and his ‘ Ar- 
cadia’—his eventful life, and hero’s 
death—let us betake ourselves to 
his birthplace, to the home of his 
earlier years—to Penshurst. 

And a pleasanter pilgrimage no 
spring or summer day can afford ; 
for Penshurst is one of the fairest of 
the many fair halls of Kent, and 
brings, as it were, the splendour 
and poetical materialism of the Eli- 
zabethan age within an hour of 
London. Even so: in one hour 
you may fly from the din. of those 
grinding wheels of labour which 
ever revolve in the crowded city, to 
the green glades of an old park, and 
the quaint stillness of an old man- 
sion, the old-world solitude of a se- 
questered Kentish village. From 
the surging and seething life of the 
capital to the rook-haunted beeches 
of Saccharissa’s Walk, and the mur- 
murous depths of Barbara Gamage’s 
Bower, is almost as great a transition 
as from the days of locomotives and 
Armstrong guns back to those of 
doublets and trunks, Bilboa swords, 
and heavy arquebusses; but it is a 
transition which is eminently good 
for the jaded fancy and wearied in- 
tellect. Neither in the future nor 
the present is it well that a man 
should wholly live: both heart and 
brain demand that he should some- 
times seek the eloquent shadows of 
the past. 

Let us, then, suppose ourselves 
arrived at the Penshurst station on 
the South-Eastern railway. We 
have quitted the train, we have 
yielded up our tickets, and have set 
forward on our pilgrimage into fresh 
fields and pastures new. At first 
we breast a tolerably steep hill, 
whose grassy slopes on either hand 
dip far away into pleasant valleys, 

* Lamartine. 


which again, in the distance, penc- 
trate into the bosom of well-wooded 
hills. Having accomplished the 
ascent we turn to the right, and 
wind through a thorough Kentish 
lane, deep-banked and _leaf-sha- 
dowed, into the village of Penshurst 
—nearly two miles, we believe, from 
the railway station. But for the 
pedestrian ‘ pilgrim’ it will be best 
to turn aside at a small step-stile, 
near a well-looking cottage on the 
left, and opposite to Mr. Wells’s 
house of ‘ Fedleaf,’ and so to strike 
across the park in a tolerably straight 
line to the grand old house.* Having 
examined the Home of the Sidneys 
he may afterwards sum up his ex- 
cursion with a visit to Penshurst 
church, and the quaint, quiet village. 
The park is somewhat deficient in 
timber, but has, nevertheless, a fair 
abundance of fine old trees, and 
many ‘ sunny spots of greenery for 
poets made.’ The views from seve- 
ral points are extremely beautiful; 
and when a setting sun lights up 
with crimson glories the fantastic 
proportions of ‘ the Place,’ the land- 
scape assumes an aspect of peculiar 
interest. The park ascends from 
the house in a northerly direction, 
and sends out on either hand a 
number of small dells to lose them- 
selves in the green depths of the 
distant hills. Hop-clusters hang 
upon the slopes, save where the 
green sward teems with shee}; 
‘feeding in sober security,’ or lies 
‘enamelled with all sorts of eye- 
pleasing flowers.’ Besides these 
general beauties the park has 
special attractions for artist, poet, 
and scholar in its memorials of 
genius and virtue, love and loveli- 
ness. Assuredly, the pilgrim will 
press forward to the Sidney Oak— 


* Thatjtaller tree, which of a nut,was set 
At his great birth, where all the Muses met.’ 
Ben Jonson, 


It stands in lonely grandeur, like 
some deserted king, near the dim- 
pling waters of Lincup (or Lancup) 
* The house is shown to visitors on 
Mondays and Saturdays ; or, if the family 
be absent, daily. There is a neat inn oppo- 
site the railway station, and another (the 
Leicester Arms) in Penshurst village. 
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Well. Its trunk is hollow, but its 
aged head still wears a triumphant 
crown of leafiness. At three feet 
from the ground the girth is said to 
measure twenty-six feet. And thus 
it has grown 
‘a stately oak, 

And in the beauty of its strength has stood 

And flourish’d, when its perishable part 

Hath moulder’d dust to dust.’—SouTHer. 


It was upon the bark of Sidney’s 
tree that Waller proposed to inscribe 
his love for the Lady Dorothy Sidney, 
the beauty whom he celebrated 
under the absurd name of Saccha- 
rissa— 

* Go, boy, and carve this passion on the bark 
Of yonder tree, which stands the sacred mark 
Of noble Sidney's birth.’ 


The Lady’s Oak which Ben Jonson 
sang of— 
* The ruddy Satyrs oft provoke 
The lighter Fauns to reach thy Lady’s Oak’ — 
was felled, we are told, in 1768. 


‘ * Thy copse, too, named of Gamage, thou hast 
there, 
That never fails to serve the season’d deer,’ 


named after Barbara Gamage, Coun- 
tess of Leicester, is now reduced to 
a few decrepit limes, and would no 
longer tempt to its shades the 


‘antler’d herd.’ Time, moreover, 
has shorn much of the glory of the 
beeches in Saccharissa’s Walk, that 
once famous avenue where, as the 
Lady Dorothy mused in ‘ maiden 
meditation,’ and ‘ fancy free,’ the 
poet Waller pressed his unregarded 
suit upon her. Better audience, it 
seems, was given to his lays by other 
listeners— 
* While in this park I sing, the list’ning deer 

Attend my passion, and forget to fear ; 

When to the beeches I report my flame, 

They bow their heads as if they felt the same.’ 


Then, the poet exclaims— 
* Ye lofty beeches! tell this matchless dame 

That if together ye fed all one flame, 

It would not equalize the hundredth part 

Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart. 

‘The plants admire, 

No less than those of old did Orpheus’ lyre : 

If she sits down, with tops all tow’rds her 
bow’'d, 

They round about her into arbours crowd : 

Or if she walks, in even ranks they stand, 

Like some well-marshall’d and obsequious 
band.’ 

Perhaps the finest thing in the 
park is the long avenue of limes, ex- 
tending from the terrace eastward, 
which, I think, has been several 
times sketched by Lee and others 
of our landscape-masters. Very 
noble, indeed, it is; a grand natural 
arcade, or pillared aisle, of stateliest 
proportions, within whose silent 
shadows the gentle Sir Philip 
dreamed of well-foughten fields of 
chivalry, and the grave Algernon 
Sidney mused upon his Utopian 
commonwealth. 

* Are days of old familiar to thy mind, 
O reader? Hast thou let the midnight hour 
Pass unperceived, whilst thou in fancy lived 
With high-born beauties and enamoured chiefs 
Sharing their hopes, and with a breathless joy 
Whose expectation touch’d the verge of pain, 
Following their dangerous fortunes? 
If such love 
Hath ever tbrill'd thy bosom, thou wilt tread, 
As with a pilgrim’s reverential thoughts, 
The groves of Penshurst.’ 

And now, with the echo of 
Southey’s graceful verse soft-ringing 
in our ears, we pass from the groves 
to the venerable ‘ Place’ or ‘ Castle’ 
of Penshurst.* Next month we shall 
take the reader there with us. 

* In old-times it was called indifferently 
the Castle or the Place. Pencester, its 
early appellation, would seem to mean ‘ the 
camp on the hill ;’ Penshurst, the ‘wooded 
height,” 
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IS IT FRIENDSHIP? IS IT LOVE? 
Gu Cpisove of the Ball-Room. 


He says he loves my daughter, 
I think so too ; for never gazed the moon 
Upon the water as he'll stand and read 
As ’twere my daughter’s eyes; and, to be plain, 
I think there is not half a kiss to choose 
Who loves the other best. 
SHAFESPEARE, 
I, 
IKE beds of oriental flowers, 
Stirred softly by some wandering breeze ; 
Or white-winged barks, in halcyon hours, 
Careering over summer seas ; 
Hither and thither gently tending, 
Where’er the billow sinks or swells, 
Now rising quick, now slowly bending, 
As that capricious force compels ; 


I. 

So gathered on yon frescoed floor, 

Like wind-kissed flowers, a brilliant throng, 
Till Laurent’s stirring strains are o’er, 

In measured cadence glide along! 
There is no shadow on the brow, 

For this one night, at-least, no care ; 
Yet many a heart is beating now, 

And many a fruitless hope is there! 


II. 
Those lively strains have ceased to sound, 
And gentle words their music lend ; 
And those fond courtesies abound 
That mark the lover from the friend : 
The deferential air, the voice, 
Low, tender, sweet, that asks a boon 
(Bidding the listener’s heart rejoice) 
That cannot be conferred too soon! 
IV. 
The flitting blush, the downcast eye, 
That speaks before the lips respond ; 
The heaving heart’s unbidden sigh, 
All eloquence of speech beyond ; 
The lover’s boon at once concede ; 
And syllable as soft an ay 
As e’er was granted as the meed 
Of service.for a longer day! 


v. 
And other fond, soft-whispered words, 
Breathing of questions yet to be, 
Fall gently on her bosom’s chords, 
And wake each thought to melody ; 
And, bending o’er her flowers, her eyes 
Those éarnest glances strive to.shun ; 
Her heart’s interpreters but sighs ; 
The only answer he hath won. 
VOL. I.—No. I. 
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VI. 
More to require might scarce beseem 
A graduate in the school of Love, 
Where the glance, blush, and sigh we deem 
Of signs all other signs above. 
He needs no more; his fate is read ; 
All verbal tokens now are vain ; 
And, seeming the bright air to tread, 
He leads her to the dance again. 
vil. 

A mother fond, with anxious love, 
Racked by alternate hopes and fears, 
eeling that hour the source may prove 

Of bliss or bale for future years ; 
Foreboding too her child may share 

A fate as sad as hers had been, 
And, wanting love’s own prescience, there 

Sits gazing sadly on the scene : 

vil. 

Asking her heart if this might be 

Affection strong that lasts for life, 
Or but that gentle courtesy 

With which such festive halls are rife : 
Coming events those doubts belie, 

Her daughter, fairly wo8ed and won, 
Has realized that triple tie, 

Friend, lover, husband, all in one! 


SOME ‘OLD SCHOOL’ REFLECTIONS. 


Dear Mr, Eprror, 


EING one of an unfortunate and, 
alas! numerous class of per- 
sons, too old and too stupid to set 
about reforming the world; of that 
sex that hath been commanded to 
keep silence in the congregation, and 
of a mind that considers free will 
and independent thought the privi- 
lege of reasonable beings, I occa- 
sionally, in the small hours of night, 
while I lie awake, amuse myself re- 
viewing the manners, habits of mind, 
and pursuits of the class among 
which I live and move. Happily, 
the world, as regards society, has 
little charm for me, being of a 
homely countenance that few de- 
light in; of an wunaccomplished 
mind, that feels more pleasure in an 
andante movement of Haydn or 
Scarletti than in the tornado and 
avalanche of a Thalberg or a Liszt. 
Give me a simple tuneful air from 
the lips of a modest maiden, who 
seeks to immortalize the author ra- 


ther than herself, and I care not for 
your shakes, quavers, and trills, 
suitable, no doubt, to exercise the 
organs of the voice, but not to exer- 
cise emotions of pain or pleasure in 
the heart, as God intended when He 
gave the thrush and lark their 
merry notes, and filled the nightin- 
gale with plaintive sweetness. I 
must be falling sadly behind the 
age, for I see more elevation and 
grandeur in the poorest ‘ old master,’ 
with the brownness of centuries, the 
atmosphere of age veiling it as with 
a garment, than in many of the 
strange delineations of our yearly 
exhibitions. To be sure, being of 
ordinary stature, it is not many I 
can enjoy with unimpaired vision 
now-a-days. It may be our women 
are retrograding in the scale of 
beauty, or do not cultivate the art 
of being graceful, as their mothers 
did. These painters say they copy 
Nature as she is; and as it is the 
most difficult, so is it the noblest 
work of man, whether as painter or 
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t, to render our ‘ mother’ faith- 
fully. Like her children, she has 
her dark, ungraceful mood, in con- 
trast to her fruitful, sunny one ; but 
so varied, so changeful, so number- 
less are her glances, it will be 
strange if he find not sufficient 
beauty for Ais lifetime, without fall- 
ing back upon the untempting for 
lack of better fare. It seems to me 
as natural for a woman’s face to be 
pretty as coarse and unrefined. 


Whatever is beautiful in nature I 

take to be the rule; whatever plain, 

the sad exception. 
° : 


Ah! if people would have more 
self-respect (not self-conceit), more 
independence and reliance on the 
judgment God gives them ; less doing 
what others do, and those ‘ others’ 
because ‘ somebody ’ else does it, we'd 
have more following of the real and 
true in life, more earnestness, and 
less surface show. I was quite 
startled and grieved only the other 
day at the appearance of my dear 
niece Mary: a comely girl enough, 
though with none too much com- 
plexion. Well, she came to chat 
with me on sundry matters con- 
nected with a ‘certain day’ next 
month; and so pale and sallow— 
yes—a yellowish white—she looked, 
that I exclaimed, soothingly, ‘ Men 
will be men, my dear! they can’t 
help it. Sit down, and tell me what’s 
the matter.’ ‘ Why, aunt,’ she cried, 
laughing quite immoderately, ‘ it 
must be mauve!’ I told her gravely 
that, however pretty in itself the 
colour of her bonnet might be, it 
had the unpleasing effect of extract- 
ing every particle of colour from her 
cheeks. ‘To-morrow, doubtless, she 
will startle me with a coiffure of the 
fashionable magenta, solferino, or 
some shade equally unsuited to her 
complexion. Young ladies care not 
how ugly, inconvenient, or unsuit- 
able an article of dress may be, if it 
be the fashion. Oh, modern Baal that 
female Israel will bow the knee to! 
Fancy one of Titian’s beauties with 
& magenta ribbon round her head! 
What is adornment to one is disfi- 
gurement to another; and, without 
giving too many thoughts to the 
clothing of the body, each one of us 
may modify or improve our natural 


persons, by a just and artistic choice 
of colour and fall of drapery, without 
spending more, indeed not so much, 
of that necessary evil, money, which 
is a consideration to most of us. If 
our young girls would but appreciate 
the beauty of simplicity, they would 
not paint the lily or scent the rose. 
As it is, fifteen out of twenty are 
mere living lay-figures for milli- 
ners and dressmakers—an honour- 
able destiny, truly! Night after 
night Iam woke from my peaceful 
slumbers at the moderate hour of 
half-past ten, by strange noises and 
whisperings in the next room to 
mine. Pacings up and down, drawers 
pulled in and out, boxes knocked 
about with evident irritability, turn- 
ings and twistings before cheval 
glasses, pullings, tyings, buttonings, 
pinning, lacing, fastening of wreaths, 
bunches of scentless flowers, laces, 
ribbons, puffings, quillings, rushing 
of sandalled feet, hurry and scurry 
—and all this commotion because 
Miss Louisa chooses to follow the 
multitude at eleven o’clock p.M., 
spend night after night in dancing and 
flirtation, and day after day in the 
unpleasant languor attendant upon 
hysteria and headache. The former 
word has been coined to meet the 
exigencies of the age, I suppose, 
since I daily learned a page of 
* Johnson.’ In my time young ladies 
vere young ladies, not domestic 
opera-dancers. Ah, Mr. Eé@itor, when 
I see so many of my own sex spend- 
ing the morning and mid-day of 
their existence like foolish birds that 
sport from spray to spray, spreading 
their pretty plumage in the bright 
sunlight that glitters on their wings, 
I wonder whether the winter season 
that must come will find them stored 
and housed, ready to meet the storms 
and rains that fall in every life- 
time! Is such the education for our 
wives and future mothers? or do 
those who, going to the other ex- 
treme, proclaim the so-called ‘ rights’ 
of woman, privileges, that cannot go 
hand in hand with her constitution, 
mental calibre, or real well-being- 
do those, I say, elevate womanhood 
to her original dignity, or keep her 
in that grand and beautiful depend- 
ence, by which her strength is made 
perfect in her weakness ? 
E2 
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If woman seeks to occupy the same 
public and political pedestal as man, 
she must be prepared to tread un- 
flinchingly the same rough roads 
to fame; and, even if gained, it 
would prove, constituted as she is, 
most unsatisfactory to her heart and 
mind. She would give her feeblei 
strength, her sensitive power, her 
delicate fancy for bread, and find she 
was given but a stone—a cold, unsa- 
tisfying substance, not the yielding, 
nourishing food that woman needs. 
She must be willing to give up the 
courtesy and manly deference that 
her sex has ever deservedly inspired ; 
she must expect no ‘ Make way for 
the ladies.’ She throws down the 
gauntlet of open and equal combat ; 
therefore she must brave the brunt 
of the battle, scale the walls of the 
fortress unaided, perhaps discou- 
raged, receiving no quarter when 
she gives none. 

If a woman feel that within her 
urging to a path of intellectual work 
or human good, let her by all means, 
prayerfully, wnostentatiously work till 
she gain the desired goal. If she 
have a partner willing and able to 
assist, encourage, sanction, and pro- 
tect—then, indeed, you have one 
being for God’s and man’s approval. 
The manly, strengthening, working 
power, added to the woman’s flexile, 
quick-sighted apprehension, makes 
an enduring whole. The splendid 
gem, solid* and perfect in size and 
form, would not satisfy the lapidary’s 
eye, until the brilliancy and reflect- 
ing light of the polisher’s hand had 
brought out and spiritualized its 
beauty: then, indeed, it may shine 
in the diadem of kings, or, still 
better, be the pride of a loving, 
happy home. Only, in carrying out 
in its highest sense our Creator’s 
own reflection— It is not good for 
man to be alone’—can either sex 
attain to perfect human happiness. 

Strength, honour, understanding, 
wedded to gentleness, mercy, purity 
—this was the foreshadowing in the 
mind of God of the Perfect Man, 
who, possessing the attributes or 
both, became the Universal Saviour. 

In the well-ordered household, 
each has his or her appointed work, 
the more correctly each act is per- 
formed by the one most suited 


to "perform it, the freer from dis- 
turbance, jars, and confusion will 
that household be. This world is 
the great household of God. Man 
and woman the chiefs; each has his 
and her appointed task to do—step 
out of the rank, and confusion en- 
sues. Each work is honourable, 
and each worker honoured by the 
Master of all; and not without a 
moral is the old Chinese proverb: 
‘Where man does not work, and 
woman does not spin, most assur- 
edly somebody is dying of hunger 
or cold in the kingdom.’ Excuse 
my prosiness, but I cannot help 
moralizing a little, and, perhaps, am 
becoming one of those I am about 
to mention. For the sake of brevity 
I call them ‘ Rakers.’ 

They go about the world, and 
more especially their own family, 
bearing in a powerful and unyield- 
ing hand a long rake, wherewith 
they catch up every tiny straw or 
stick let fall by unfortunate in- 
dividuals under their lawful or self- 
imposed surveillance. These instru- 
ments of torture have peculiar pro- 
perties, for which the ‘ Rakers’ have 
a patent among themselves. First, 
the smallness and closeness of the 
teeth enabling them to pounce upon 
the minutest atom imperceptible to 
ordinary mortals. Secondly, the 
extraordinary length of the rake, 
enabling it to stretch back days, 
months, years: recalling to memory 
things said, done, or imagined, that 
the offending party nad happily for- 
gotten, or was totally ignorant of. 
These wonderful ‘ Rakers’ scrape up 
stores, from the past and present, of 
insignificant trifles, till they become 
a formidable heap, of motley hue 
and character, upon which the 
scavengers live, to the terror and 
discomfort of peaceful people. Nor 
are they content with the past and 
present—the future does not often 
escape. Fearful things are to 
happen: invasions of the French; 
continued insults from the Ameri- 
cans; blowings up and _ sink- 
ings down of trial ships; tunnels 
from France to England, that are 
to undermine the foundations of 
our Constitution, and sink Britain 
in the sea. Various other little 
matters of the same kind are signs 
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of the latter end, and they them- 
selves (doubtless) the latter day 
saints. After all, they are but ig- 
noble imitators of many truly pious 
and well-meaning teachers of the 
people. Now it strikes me, that 
these well-meaning teachers often 
go a doubtful way to work. They 
tell their fellows they are miserable, 
undone sinners (you need not tell 
the hunchback he is deformed !), 
that the mass of those with whom 
we live and move are neither more 
nor less than ripening slowly but 
surely for a sorrowful eternity, illu- 
minated by flames of fire! Now, 
very possibly, I am feeble-minded 
and soft-hearted, but I confess it 
would be little pleasure to me to 
walk out into the pure, free air of 
God, looking upon the faces of my 
fellows, just to feel that every other 
I meet—the eager face of manhood, 
the hopeful glance of maidenhood, 
the hard-lined visage of the me- 
chanic, and simple, unconscious one 
of the countryman, were all daily 
edging nearer the fearful precipice ! 
Give people self-respect, make them 
feel their power and ability for good, 
but do not crush and dispirit them. 
Tell youth that it is vile; that it 
must utterly give up all delights 
of ear, eye, and senses as tempta- 
tions to evil, and it will say—‘ God 
is a hard taskiaster. He gives 
us yearnings we dare not satisfy.’ 
So youth turns away. Oh! teachers 
of the people, bid them embrace 
all Jawful means of enjoyment; and 
80 bright will those ‘means’ appear, 
resting in the sunshine of their 
Father’s sanction, that the sullied 
and impure will yield no beauty to 
their sight. Tell aman on a long and 
perhaps weary journey, with many 
lets and hindrances of mental and 
worldly weight to bear, that such 
very burdens have sunk as frail as 
he; that the smiles of his youth’s 


love, the ties of kindred or friend- 
ship, ought not to be so dear to 
him, that the road he must travel is 
dusty, thorny, and only moistened 
by the dew of tears, and will not 
that man’s heart sink within him ; 
his onward step be trembling, if 
not stumbling? Cheer thy brother 
with an honest smile; sing to him 
glad songs, and make him sing with 
you. Bid him gaze his fill into 
earnest, loving eyes, search their 
depths, and place treasures in their 
care, hereafter to be claimed anew 
in the better country. Then will 
his soul expand within him at the 
bounty of his God, he will see that 
the land is beautiful. The thorns 
and briars he will crush beneath his 
feet ; deep pits he will leap over as 
a hart; the flowers he will carry 
close to his bosom, his ear ring- 
ing with the glad voice of thanks- 
giving, and at last—when the 
bourne is in sight, and the border 
lands spread out dimly in the mists 
of his old age—will he be less thank- 
ful for the welcome salutation of 
the host? Ah! many a rude, un- 
cultivated flower, with rough ex- 
terior and crooked form—if you 
pluck the outside crumpled leaves 
away, and probe with skilful hand 
—will have as pure and beautiful a 
heart within, as when it sprang 
fresh and young from the flower- 
beds of heaven. 

I have become too serious, per- 
haps, but I am old; so excuse que- 
rulity and an absence of the new 
style called by my young people 
‘slang.’ The writings of that dear, 
good man, Mr. Addison, would now 
be considered, doubtless, as ‘slow,’ 
and himself ‘a muff.’ My infirmity 
of body prevents my being ‘ fast,’ 
Mr. Editor, so you must excuse my 
taking so long a time to say so very 
little. 

F., H. 





HOME IS HOME, HOWEVER LOWLY. 
A Proverb Paraphrased. 


I, 
I OME is home, however lowly ; 
Fenced around by many a spell; 

If within its precincts holy 

Room be found for Love to dwell. 
There is, sure, no spot on earth, 

Wheresoe’er our steps may roam, 
Can outshine the smiling hearth 

Of a tranquil, happy Home. 


II, 
Home is home, however lowly ; 
There is magic in the word ; 
Strife, avaunt, and Melancholy, 
Whilst its comforts I record ! 
Woman dear my song approve, 
To my aid, Penates, come! 
Whilst I hymn, with duteous love, 
Home, however homely, Home! 


III. 

Home is home, however lowly ; 
Peaceful pleasures there abide ; 
Soothing thoughts and visions holy 
Cluster round our own fireside. 
Though the outer world be dark, 
And its ocean lashed to foam, 

Safe within its sheltering ark 
All is calm and bright at home! 


IV. 

Home is home, however lowly ; 

Oh, how sweet when storms are rife, 
And our feet have struggled slowly 

Through the tangled ways of life ; 
Sad, encumbered, faint, and weary, 

Spared the grief again to roam, 
To lay down our burthen dreary 

At the blessed door of Home! 

Ataric A, WATTS. 
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WHY GERMANY GLORIES IN THE MEMORY OF 
SCHILLER. 


WO years ago, on the roth of 
T November, 1859, the German 
residents in London celebrated the 
anniversary of Schiller’s birthday at 
the Crystal Palace. The bust of 
the poet, modelled by Mr. Andreas 
Gras, was uncovered amidst the 
strains of a cantata composed by 
Mr. Pauer, the words to which were 
written by Ferdinand Freiligrath. 
The commemoration speech was 
delivered by Dr. Kinkel. The meet- 
ing was attended by about 14,000 
visitors, amongst whom the heads of 
the great German firms in the City 
were seen by the side of processions 
of German workmen with the three- 
coloured flags of united Germany ; 
and the whole ceremony concluded 
with a torchlight procession, the 
splendour of which, as under a 
brilliant moonshine it wound its 
way through the grounds and 
around the silvery spray of the 
fountains, will still be remembered 
by many visitors. Nor was the 


celebration of this jubilee confined 
to England or to the great poet’s 


own native country. Wherever a 
German colony has settled through- 
out the wide world, from the Mis- 
souri to the Australian Murray; 
from Liverpool to Constantinople, 
Venice and Alexandria, the reports 
came in quick succession, showing 
that on the part of the Germans the 
Schiller festival was not considered 
as a mere artistic and literary com- 
memoration, but rather in the light 
of a great national and political 
demonstration. This was shown 
still more strongly, when one com- 
pared the general and spontaneous 
Interest evidenced on this occasion 
with the signal indifference under 
which, ten years before, had passed 
the centenary commemoration of 
another German star, the great 
Goethe. Itis true, that in the sum- 
mer of 1849, when this anniversary 
of Goethe occurred, all the conti- 
nental nations were in the midst of 
the violent struggle by which the 
revolution of 1848 maintained its 
ground and secured its most im- 
portant results against the fierce 
onset of a rising restoration; but 


had the two festivals borne only a 
literary or artistic character, the 
Germans would either have shown 
a warmer sympathy with the Goethe 
festival, or a similar want of enthu- 
siasm would have been felt on the 
occasion of a celebration in honour 
of Schiller. For there is hardly any 
German who, when the question 
solely turns upon the literary point, 
will not at once declare that as a 
poet Goethe does certainly not yield 
the palm to his younger competitor. 
Thus it was evident that in Schiller, 
Germany wanted to do homage to 
something more than the poetical 
genius. And what this was, we 
may express at once by the few 
noble words which Goethe himself 
spoke of Schiller, when the early 
death of the latter had severed the 
strong ties of friendship between 
the two great men. ‘Schiller, says 
Goethe, ‘ was essentially the poet of 
Liberty? 

Indeed, when we consider the 
early circumstances of the lives of 
both authors, it is not difficult to 
find out, why either of them in the 
general direction and tendency of 
his authorship should have striven 
after other aims than his rival. 
Goethe was born as the son of a dis- 
tinguished burgher of Frankfort, 
and although his family had risen 
from the lower orders, they at the 
time of his birth were not only well 
off, but numbered amongst them 
several men who had held or were 
still holding the highest muncipal 
honours which the little civic re- 
public had to bestow. During all 
his life, Goethe was spared the diffi- 
culties of a man who has to support 
himself and family upon his own 
labour alone. Being but twenty- 
five years of age, he was called to 
the court, and soon appointed Minis- 
ter of State by the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, and when he quitted that 
place, he retained its emoluments. 
From this position, from his paternal 
inheritance, and from the sale of 
his works, he obtained an easy and 
more than competentincome. Want 
he never knew. And as he never 
took part in any political or social 
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controversy, the external peace of 
his life remained undisturbed. The 
struggles, then, which he had to 
go through were internal ones, and 
such internal struggles he was as 
little spared as any one of us. The 
contest between Doubt and Faith, 
as shown in his ‘ Faust;’ the ques- 
tion whether we may save our wel- 
fare by a useful falsehood, or whether 
it is better to suffer and make others 
suffer by our truth, as the decision 
is laid upon us in his ‘ Iphigenia; 
the question whether love can ever 
be justified in breaking the bond of 
marriage, or the reverse, as we are 
asked the question in his novel of 
the ‘Wahlverwandtschaften:’ these 
and other dilemmas, which a cha- 
racter has to solve in his own inner- 
most soul, are the fertile grounds on 
which his great works grow; and 
all persons whose struggles fire of 
the same mental character, all the 
wealthy and independent (and above 
all women), will select Goethe for a 
favourite. 

Schiller was born in poverty, at a 
small village in the secluded valley 
of the Neckar. His mother, an 
amiable and loving wife, who played 
the harp and even composed verse, 
was withal a baker’s daughter, and 
in her youth sold bread over the 
counter. His father had risen from 
a private soldier to a surgeon in the 
army; and, having been dismissed 
with the title of captain, held a small 
office in what was then the Duchy 
of Wurtemberg. Schiller, as a poor 
boy, must consider it good luck that 
his duke offered him a free educa- 
tion in the Carolinum, a college 
newly founded near Stuttgart. But 
Duke Charles, who had founded the 
school in order to parade before the 
world the talents grown from his 
own country that were to be hatched 
there, prescribed to every boy the 
career in which he was expected to 
shine. Young Frederick wanted to 
become a clergyman, for at that 
time there was no place in Germany 
but the pulpit for addressing an 
audience ; the law was administered 
in secresy; no parliament existed ; 
and people were not allowed to hold 
meetings. So Schiller, with the 
deep impulse in his soul to influ- 
ence his fellow-men by the power of 


eloquence, craved for the pulpit; 
but there was no faculty of Divi- 
nity in the school, and by order of 
his prince he was to be a surgeon. 
Like every strong character, Schil- 
ler fulfilled his duty, and went 
through the whole course of tuition 
so as to pass his examination ; but 
he did it much against his heart, for 
his interests lay all on the mental 
and moral side of science, and any- 
thing physical, either connected with 
man or inanimate nature, had no 
charms for him. We may fancy 
how his mind grew angry when he 
saw himself thus deprived of his 
only property, a will of his own; 
and to him the sting of poverty 
must have been painfully goading, 
as it was poverty that made him sub- 
servient to the will of another. All 
around him he saw the world bend- 
ing to a petty tyrant, and there 
were, at this time, several hundred 
similar tyrants, a little better, a 
little worse, all over Germany. It 
was in this angry mood that he con- 
ceived his first tragedy, ‘The Rob- 
bers,’ in which the iniquity and vice 
of the ruling families is sketched in 
such glowing colours that one young 
nobleman in the play almost appears 
a hero when he resolves to become 
the head of a gang of banditti, and 
thus avenge the sins of the power- 
ful, who cannot be brought to 
justice before any other tribunal. 
From his boyhood, Schiller turned 
his eyes on History, and admired 
Shakespeare. The political ques- 
tions then rising in America and 
throughout Europe were eagerly 
discussed in the circle of his friends 
at school, and for all the evils of the 
time the republic, already looming 
through the clouded horizon of 
France, appeared the only means of 
salvation. His second play, the 
‘Conspiracy of Fiesco at Genoa,’ 
shows us the republic conquering 
monarchy; but with the deep look 
of a true statesman, Schiller, at 
the age of twenty-three years, and 
ten years before France turned into 
a republic, already perceived that a 
republic cannot stand among a 
people where tho citizens are no 
republicans. Then returning to his 
own native German soil, and having 
meanwhile escaped by voluntary 
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exile from his tormentor, he gathered 
all the strength of his love and 
hatred in the ever-memorable tra- 

‘Kabale and Liebe’ (‘ Love 
and Intrigue). Schiller was the son 
of the cottage, and his generous 
heart, knowing the grief and anger 
of the oppressed, enlisted all its 
grand and ardent passion in the ser- 
vice of the poor. The play gives a 
daguerreotype picture of a small 
German court from the last ten 
years before the outbreak of the 
great French Revolution of 1789; and 
whoever reads this piece will com- 
prehend why, from the shock of that 
mighty eruption, all the petty 
thrones of Germany tumbled. The 
foolish imitation of the luxury and 
grandezza of Versailles by these 
besotted dukes, counts, and barons ; 
the subsequent poverty and submis- 
sion of the people who had to bear 
the burden of paying for courtiers, 
courtezans ,and plumed soldiers ; the 
omnipotence of the favourites and 
state ministers; the selling of whole 
regiments to the English in their 
wars with Young America; the 
absolute impossibility for a victim 
to escape from arbitrary persecution 
in a country where no law, no press, 
no public opinion existed—all this 
is drawn so faithfully, and at the 
same time illustrated so forcibly in 
the fate of a young couple, that no 
friend of freedom should despair, 
when considering what the con- 
tinental nations then were, and what 
they have since become in conse- 
quence of the continuous revolu- 
tions, which like single earthquakes 
have followed the gigantic outburst 
of 1789. 

The position of Germany during 
the violent concussions of the French 
Revolution was most remarkable. 
The burning pile at Paris seemed to 
throw no sparks over Germany ; we 
read of no internal revolution which 
destroyed any of the smaller or larger 
states, of which that unwieldy em- 
pire was composed. But, in view of 
the imminent danger, reforms ap- 
peared unavoidable : on the left bank 
of the Rhine the small baronies, 
earldoms, and ecelesiastical states 
fell before the conquering armies of 
the French republic ; and east of the 
Rhine the governments, one after 


the other, improved the condition of 
their subjects, for fear that, in the 
coming contest with their formidable 
neighbour, the people might range 
themselves on the side of the enemy. 
Nor have these good beginnings 
ever completely stopped; for Ger- 
many at this moment, although 
her position among the nations of 
the world is still far below her 
mental, industrial, and mercantile 
capacity, numbers not one state with- 
out a representative and (at least 
nominally) constitutional govern- 
ment. At such a time it was no 
longer the task of a great poet to 
complain of internal evils: the danger 
now came from without ; and Schiller, 
who, had he not been a great poet, 
would surely have shone as an emi- 
nent statesman, at once perceived 
that his patriotism had to face an- 
other enemy. Germany had fallen 
under French influence ; a large por- 
tion of her territory was annexed to 
France; the smaller courts paid ho- 
mage to Napoleon; Prussia and Aus- 
tria were humbled, and circum- 
stances looked as if the country 
would be dismembered—the people 
struck out from among the inde- 
pendent nations of Europe, as Poland 
had been shortly before. It now be- 
came the task of a national poet to 
rally his brethren for a decisive con- 
test, and to show, by the example of 
the past, that nationalities cannot be 
lost when they resolve to fight for 
their own. The principal plays from 
the last six years of Schiller’s life 
clearly show this tendency. Having 
been appointed Professor of History 
at Jena in 1789, he had spent nearly 
eight years on historical and philo- 
sophical reading ; and it was only in 
1799 that a new tragedy of his, ‘ Wal- 
lenstein,’ made its appearance on the 
stage. These years of quiet study 
bore their precious fruit, first in the 
two historical books, the ‘ Rebellion 
of the Netherlands’ and the ‘ Thirty 
Years’ War,’ but still more in the 
profound knowledge of modern his- 
tory, which Schiller now applied to 
his last dramatic compositions. His 
plays are so memorable, because 
from the history of each of the lead- 
ing nations in Europe he selected 
one subject, and took that subject 
just from the peculiar epoch which 
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was the turning point in the destiny 
of each of these nations. This has 
made him a great popular teacher 
of history, and it is through his plays 
that the Germans of all classes are 
so well acquainted with the general 
events of history in modern Europe. 
Thus he took his ‘ Wallenstein’ from 
the period when the old German 
empire first lost its power of cohe- 
sion, and the single princes obtained 
that sovereignty so detrimental to 
the welfare and foreign influence of 
the nation. His ‘ Don Carlos’ (which, 
indeed, was written before the French 
evolution) presents to us a picture 
of Spain, in what was seemingly her 
greatness, but at the same time in- 
dicates the cause of her rapid de- 
cline. ‘ Fiesco, in a similar way, 
paints the period in Italy when that 
country began to sink from her me- 
dizeval liberty. ‘ Tell’ describes the 
rise of the Swiss republic; ‘ The 
Maiden of Orleans,” the union of 
France in one state; and ‘ Mary 
Queen of Scots,’ the consolidation of 
England under Elizabeth. But what 
is even more admirable than this 
happy choice of subjects, is the poli- 
tical and moral tendency of these 
works. Take, for instance, ‘ Wallen- 
stein.’ A most powerful man, adored 
even by his private soldiers, guarded 
by the blind devotion of his officers, 
invincible through his silence, his 
egotism, his genius as a statesman 
and general—this man of steel com- 
mits an act. of felony against the 
emperor who appointed him. The 
emperor is weak, his tools are mean, 
his cause is so frail, that he at last 
feels obliged to descend to assassina- 
tion ; and yet he conquers, and Wal- 
lenstein falls in all his power, be- 
cause his is might only, and right 
belongs to the other. Fancy this 
tragedy to have been acted, as it 
really was, just when the star of 
Napoleon rose, and you will feel 
what a powerful advice it gave to 
the German mind not to despond, 
but to stand upon right against 
might. In the ‘ Maiden of Orleans,’ 
through the mouth of a poor shep- 
herdess, a true child of the people, 
Schiller proclaims the doctrine that 
every nation in the defence of its 
own soil against the stranger be- 
comes unconquerable ; and in ‘ Wil- 


liam Tell’ a splendid victory is re- 
ported, obtained by minor numbers, 
who are determined not to stand any 
oppression by the foreigner. The 
very last play, which Schiller left 
unfinished, his ‘ Demetrius of Rus- 
sia,’ is inspired by the same lofty 
doctrine ; for it intends to show how 
the young nation of Russia, by 
arousing its spirit of nationality, be- 
came master of a sovereign imposed 
on them by Polish intervention. The 
very last piece of poetry he wrote 
(they found the manuscript on his 
writing-desk), the monologue of 
Marfa the Czarina, in ‘ Demetrius, 
is a wild outery of outraged liberty, 
and a fervid exhortation to all the na- 
tions of the wide empire to stand up 
for revenge on a usurper. Can we 
deny that Goethe was right, when he 
called Schiller the poet of Liberty ? 

Schiller, indeed, closed his eyes 
before seeing his own nation restored 
to political dependence. Napoleon 
had made himself emperor in 1804; 
Schiller departed in 1805; and in 
1806 Prussia was struck to the knee, 
Austria gave up the imperial crown 
of the German empire, and all the 
world was cowed under the great 
shadow of the ‘ Petit Caporal.’ But 
Schiller’s mind survived. The Jews 
relate a story how, after the unsuc- 
cessful rebellion of Barcochbas, un- 
der the Emperor Hadrian, their last 
surviving rabbi, a decrepit old man, 
flying before the enemy, and feeling 
exertion and sorrow too strong for 
his powers, just before death still 
gave the consecration of the holy 
office to one of his pupils, and thus 
through him transmitted the spirit 
which keeps up Judaism to the end 
of days. So did Schiller; and his 
spirit rested upon the following ge- 
neration of the German youth, but 
especially upon Theodor Koerner, 
the son of one of his friends, in whose 
house at Dresden Schiller frequently 
lived. Koerner saw the day of deli- 
verance ; and, as he had continued 
Schiller’s tendencies in his dramatic 
works, he now felt bound to offer 
himself up to his country as a vo- 
luntary sacrifice. His fate is known 
to all English readers: he fell in 
Battle,and thousands of high-minded 
German youths fell; but Napoleon 
was destroyed, and Germany once 
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more became an independent na- 
tion. 

No nation has ever gained its 
whole freedom by one effort; and 
Germany, by that one victorious 
campaign, has not obtained the ful- 
ness of liberty. The endeavours of 
that country are now again directed 
to internal freedom, to a common 
government, and a parliamentary re- 
presentation of the whole nation. 
Thus the early aspirations of Schil- 
ler’s youth have once more be- 
come the task of an entire nation. 
Schiller’s spirit is still in full work ; 
and so much is his influence dreaded, 
that the reading of several of his 
works at school is prohibited by the 
Prussian government. Can we won- 
der that the Germans in London, 
who breathe the air of a free country, 
should have assembled by thousands 
on the anniversary of his birth, to 
pay homage to the genius of the 
great Departed? 

The English, when they learn 
German, usually commence with 
Schiller’s dramatic works. No won- 
der; for, although a paradox, it is 
true that the two greatest authors 
of Germany are also the easiest to 
understand. OfSchiller’s lyrical pro- 
ductions and smaller poems, if we 
are not mistaken, only the ‘ Lay of 
the Bell’ and most of the ballads 
are generally known in this country. 
It is, however, just to them that we 


should like to draw the attention of 


German scholars.* They do not, on 


* The poems of Schiller exist in English 
in two translations: ‘Schiller’s Poems, 
complete, attempted in English by E. A. 


Bowring,’ and ‘The Poems and Ballads of 


Schiller, translated by Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton.” The former translation keeps 
very close to the letter of the original, and 
besides the poems acknowledged by Schiller, 
gives also those published by him anony- 
mously in the ‘ Anthologie’ of 1782. The 
poem from this latter collection, ‘The Bad 
Monarchs,’ will be a strong proof of what 
we said above concerning the revolutionary 
enthusiasm of Schiller’s younger days. But 
Sir E, B, Lytton’s translation, with the 
author’s fine criticism on Schiller’s lyrics, 
is the work of a deep German scholar, com- 
bined with all the powers of a poet; and 
from him we beg to borrow the translation 
at the close of our essay. There is only 
one phrase in it, the ‘starry juice’ of the 
lemon, which an English reader might mis- 


the whole, recommend themselves to 
the musical composer, being too 
weighty in thought for bearing ac- 
companiment; but, besides being 
marvellously rich in sound by them- 
selves, andfull of truly oratorical 
rhythm, they are, for the most part, 
tinged with a philosophical vein, ele- 
vating the heart and brightening the 
intellect of the reader. Perhaps no 
poet has ever circumscribed the 
whole cirele of life, individual and so- 
cial, so completely in one compara- 
tively short poem, as Schiller did in 
the ‘ Lay of the Bell.’ Yet with the 
same completeness is the historical 
development of our race encom- 
passed in his ‘Spatziergang,’ the 
origin of civilization in the ‘ Festival 
of Eleusis,’ and the idea of humanity, 
liberating, ennobling, and assisting 
humankind, in his glorious ‘ Hymn 
to Joy.’ To Schiller’s profound mind 
even slight things were symbolical 
of great things. It might be diffi- 
cult in London to be philosophical 
and poetical over a glass of punch ; 
yet Schiller was so in his smal! house 
at Jena. We have two ‘ Punch songs’ 
of his, probably written on the occa- 
sion of merry Christmas’ or jolly 
New Year’s celebrations. One of 
them bears the title ‘A Punch Air, to 
be sung in a Northern country.’ 
The poet compares the glowing 
purple wine of the South to nature, 
the pallid and troubled drink of the 
North to art; but art, too, is a gift 
of Heaven, although obliged to bor- 
row an earthly fire; she sends her 
keel far to the Fortunate Islands for 
the golden fruit, and with the flame 
of the hearth imitates the lofty god 
of the sun in dissolving and com- 
bining elements at will. The other 
Punch song is that to which our 
illustration belongs, where the four 
ingredients of which punch is made 
are used as types of the elements 
that constitute the world and all that 
lives in it. 

understand. The Germans call the net- 
work in the lemon, when you cut it 
through the middle, the ‘star of the 
lemon ;’ and these four lines might there- 

re run like this— 
‘From the star of the lemon 
The harsh juice pour; 
Harsh is life in its 
Innermost core." 
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On the occasion of the Schiller 
Jubilee, the great publishing firm of 
Cotta, at Stuttgart, to whom the 
copyright of his works belongs, 
began to issue a splendid edition 
of the poems, which was to be a 
specimen as well of typography as 
of the art of illustration. The illus- 
trations consist of photographs from 
elaborate drawings, and of elegant 
marginal decorations. From one of 
the photographs, made by Von 
Ramberg, our woodcut is taken. 
Behind the table stands Schiller, 
and to him, in fairness, the ‘element 
of the spirit’ is given. This is not 
the ideal, quiet head of the bust, but 
the fiery young man of about thirty- 
one years, shortly after his marriage. 
We think we see his bushy red 
hair rise round the bold and defiant 
face. By his side stands his sweet 
young wife, Charlotte von Lenge- 
feld. They had married in 1789, 
and into their bridal feast sounded 
the thunder of the French Revolu- 
tion. To her the office of sweeten- 
ing the bowl is given. The woman 
in front of the table, and holding the 
lemons, with the dark hair and sharp 
cut of the face, is Schiller’s sister- 
in-law, Caroline von Wolzogen, who 
in her youth attracted Schiller by 
the charms of her elevated mind 
and her extensive reading, and after 
his death wrote the most important 
and authentic of all his biographies. 
Opposite to her the fourth element, 
that of the water, is represented by 
a friend of the house, in whom even 
the German critics find it difficult to 
recognize a distinct person. 


The graceful ease of these short 
lines must needs be lost to the 
English reader; but even in this 
punch of a translation, which we 
offer instead of the bright wine of 
the original, the strength of thought 
will not be completely diluted ; and 
many of our readers will believe us 
right in saying that Schiller, as every 
true poet, is no less irable in 


thus ennobling a little thing, as he is 
in the finest and grandest speeches 
of heroes in his tragedies. 


Four elements, joined in 
An emulous strife, 
Build up the world, and 

Constitute life. 


First from the citron 
The starry juice pour ; 
Acid to life is 
The innermost core. 


Now, let the sugar 
The bitter one meet, 

And the strength of the acid 
Be tamed with the sweet. 


Bright let the water 

Flow into the bowl ; 
For water, in calmness, 

Encircles the whole. 
Next, shed the drops 

Of the spirit within ; 
Life but its life from 

The spirit can win. 
Drain quick—no restoring 

When cool can it bring ; 
The wave has but virtue 

Drunk hot from the spring. 


G. K. 
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BUYING A HARMONIUM. 


* Es sind nicht alle Jager, die das Horn gut blasen.’ 
* Hasty climbers have sudden falls,’ 


CHAPTER I. 
TOWN BELLES AND COUNTY BELLES. 


T would be impossible to find a 
more highly respectable place 
than Holcroft ; respectable in every 
sense of the word. It was not a 
large town, scarcely more than a vil- 
lage ; but it was a borough, and sent 
a member to parliament. And in 
this was seen one feature of its re- 
spectability—it always sent a good 
Tory: Church and State always for 
Holcroft, and it had done so since it 
first had the honour of being repre- 
sented in the imperial parliament. 
None of your upstart, loose-thinking 


radicals for Holcroft: we were con- 
servative to the very backbone. 

We thanked heaven frequently 
that we lay far away from any great 
manufacturing district, farther away 
still from sea and sea-ports, which 


bring innovations one after the other, 
and miscall them improvements. 
We did not court novelty, save in 
one point, that of dress; and we 
ladies were not exempt from the 
usual folly of our sex in this respect. 
As ‘ year after year the cowslips 
filled the meadows,’ we pursued the 
even tenor of our ways. The rest of 
the world sped on at its usual speed ; 
we stood still. We led such tranquil 
lives, and died such tranquil deaths, 
and kept up old customs and stories, 
and reverently handed them down 
to our descendants, to be kept with 
sacred care, before we left our little 
world on earth for the greater one 
above. 

Few people who left Holcroft for 
schools or professions ever returned 
again to settle and have their home 
in it. They seemed to like the outer 
world better, and Holcroft generally 
pitied their delusion. Ever after- 
wards, these individuals who had 
turned their back on us were spoken 
of with an apologetic wave of the 
hand, as men now speak of the mis- 
takes in the Crimea’ or the misgo- 
vernment of India—as a thing of the 
past, in which a great error had 


been committed, but which error we 
now forgave. 

We had in Holcroft that inesti- 
mable blessing, a rector who loved not 
changes. ‘If they came, they were 
not of his seeking,’ he said, and most 
people believed him. In such a 
place he was a man of no little im- 
portance, and had the power of giv- 
ing a tone to society in general. 

Not that he ever interfered with 
any man; for he allowed every one 
to go his own way in peace and 
quietness. He took the world what 
is called ‘ easy,’ and the world, with 
exceeding great politeness, returned 
the compliment, and took him easy 
too. 

His daughter, Miss Seeley, was 
sometimes a little sharp and dicta- 
torial in her manner to those she 
supposed delinquents; but that was 
ascribed to her youth, for she had 
not seen more than fifty summers in 
Holcroft. 

But now a time was coming in 
which.changes were to be ; but they 
came so naturally, so easily, so grace- 
fully, that not one dissentient voice 
was raised. These changes were, 
like Argyle’s head of old, of which 
the old woman said, ‘ No great thing 
of a head; but a sair loss to him, 
puir man.’ 

Ours, however, were not losses, 
but gains, and great gains, too. They 
did not subvert the government, 
they did not even put out a ministry ; 
but they were wonderful changes to 
us of Holcroft. We had a‘ Hall’ in 
our neighbourhood—what place of 
respectability has not ?—but it had 
been for nearly ten years uninha- 
bited. I was but a child when Uncle 
Geoffrey, to whom it belonged, went 
abroad. After his wife’s death he 
took his little girl away, for her edu- 
cation, he said, and they had never 
lived at Holcroft since. 

Laura Holcroft was now grown 
up, and I dare say they had had 
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enough of travelling about. Much 
as people like that rambling exist- 
ence, a day comes when they long 
for.the quiet and retirement of a 
home life. Laura’s education many 
people considered but an excuse. 
‘ As if every one does not know,’ as 
Miss Seeley more than once remarked 
to my mother, ‘ that the best educa- 
tion in the world can be had at 
Holcroft—every accomplishment a 
young lady in the nineteenth century 
could require.’ And when she wound 
up her remarks by a triumphant ap- 
peal to my attainments as a proof, 
my mother was no mother if she did 
not fully agree with her. A list of 
my accomplishments would in no 
way tend to the elucidation of my 
history ; suffice it to say, that I was 
no better nor no worse than the 
usual run of young ladies one meets 
with in society, and with sufficient 
sense to conceal my deficiencies when 
among my superiors in acquire- 
ments. 

Laura’s education being now con- 
sidered to be completed, Uncle Geof- 
frey wrote announcing his intended 
return to take up his abode at Hol- 
croft Hall; and before many weeks 
had elapsed, the old house had wa- 
kened up into new life after its long 
slumber, with my cousin Laura as 
its mistress. How charming she was! 
—such gaiety, such life, such un- 
tiring good-humour! No wonder we 
all fell in love with her before ten 
days had passed after her arrival. 

Nor were the Holcroftians the only 
worshippers. In due time the county 
families heard of my uncle’s return, 
and came to welcome him among 
them, and all with one voice pro- 
nounced Miss Holcroft perfection. 
By-and-by the social civilities were 
returned at the Hall, and then what 
a delightful time it was for us! Our 
life had been hitherto so secluded 
and uniform, that the change to one 
or two evening parties a week, with 
walks and drives in the morning of 
every day, made for us dissipation, 
which was almost equal to anything 
we had ever heard of a London sea- 
son. Weeks passed on, and still 
Laura was quite the rage in the 
county. For miles round Holcroft, 
men, women, and children raved of 
her,—how she dressed, how she 


spoke, how she danced, how she 
sung, how she played, where she 
went,—it was nothing but Miss Hol- 
croft of Holcroft, from morning till 
night. 

There is one difference in being a 
county belle from being a town belle, 
and I am not sure but it is consider- 
ably in favour of the former. The 
position is in general one slowly 
reached. It takes many morning 
visits and many sober dinner parties 
to spread the news that a belle is 
domiciled @#hong us. Some gentle- 
men at the county town on market 
days exchange opinions; but, then, 
consider these meetings only take 
place once a week. How very slow! 
our town friends will say. Slow, I 
grant you ; but then, how very sure! 
After the information and opinions 
are interchanged, if the latter be fa- 
vourable, her position is then ac- 
corded, she becomes the belle of her 
circle ; and this height once attained, 
it is marvellous how long it can be 
kept. If country people are slow to 
imbibe an opinion, thank heaven 
they are slower still to relinquish it. 
A belle is a belle for long enough, 
and always spoken of as such for 
years and years tocome. I was about 
to insert a remark upon the ringing 
of a bell(e) costing her her posi- 
tion, when I fortunately recollected 
my cousin, John Theodore Smith, 
whose papers were indignantly re- 
turned by an ‘ able editor, for a pun 
not half so audacious. 

I was away from home a few weeks 
ago, hearing Madame Titiens sing at 
the Birmingham Festival, and during 
my absence our horticultural ball 
took place at Fenbury. I have now 
before me five letters, all well cross- 
ed, and none of them dated (as 
young ladies are above such absurd 
trifles) ; but I have no difficulty in 
fixing the day on which they were 
written. They are the letters of my 
five dearest friends, who pity me 
from their hearts for having missed 
the great event of the year at Fen- 
bury. As if the warbling of Adeline 
Patti, not to speak of the sublime 
“ Elijah,” was not far preferable to a 
horticultural show in the morning, 
and quadrilles and waltzes in the 
evening, in the Assembly-rooms at 
Fenbury! Nevertheless, I thank my 
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friends, and thank them cordially, 
too. So vivid are the descriptions, I 
almost fancy I have been there, and 
I know no fancy could bring such a 
dream as— There is nothing.’ How 
strangely one pussage clings to us 
sometimes !—and such a little one, 
too! 
I lift number one of my five let- 
ters. I pass over the regrets at my 
absence: they are kind, and as sin- 
cere, as such things ever are in this 
world. I read, ‘Our cousin, Ethe- 
linda Hobbs, was decidedly the belle, 
both morning and evening. She 
wore,’ &c. &c. I spare my readers 
the details, and turn to another, 
letter number two. ‘Sarah Fisher 
looked beautiful. I felt proud of our 
town furnishing the belle of the 
evening, as unquestionably she was ; 
though Blanche Duprey made more 
show in the morning, owing to her 
Parisian bonnet.’ In the letter 
Blanche Duprey’s flippant sister I 
read, ‘I wish the stewards had pro- 
vided men to stand at the doors and 
turn back all the ill-dressed women, 
as the men in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time prevented those ladies en- 
tering the city gates whose ruffs 
were more than a yard deep. Why 
must one suffer nausea when they 
wish to enjoy themselves? The 
meaning of this is, that Sarah Fisher 
would have frightened the crows,— 
such a dress, and such a wreath as 
could only have come out of Noah’s 
ark.” So on writes Cicely Duprey. 
How do you like her style? Classi- 
cal, is it not? 

I want you, my good reader, to 
understand from these extracts some- 
thing of what constitutes a belle in 
a country district. It is, in fact, 
more reputation than reality. Once 
establish the fact, or rather fiction, 
as being a fact, and the thing is 
settled, and settled for life. Every 
neighbourhood has its belle, and let 
it; I have no objection. I wish to 
break up no man or woman’s delu- 
sions, or rather illusions ; my private 
opinion is, that life would be worth 
very little without them; and if we 
have each our favourite ones, it is 
nobody’s business. 

_ There is the delusion of poetry , as 
innocent and harmless a one as can 
well be imagined. Some of us, sober, 


middle-aged, prosaic people, can look 
back upon a time in our lives when 
we really enjoyed a little poetry, 
when a book recommended to us by 
one whose taste we considered unim- 
peachable was pronounced divine, 
and, such is the force of our sweet 
delusions, we believed it too. The 
same with a picture or a song; and, 
though the time and the individual 
may pass away from us, the impres- 
sion never does. We pass through 
life, go quietly to our graves, firmly 
believing Haynes Bayly the first of 
English poets, and wondering our 
daughters do not weep over the 
‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ or enjoy Thom- 
son’s ‘Seasons.’ I have a friend who 
considers Henry Russell the only 
musician in the world, she having a 
pulse which beats a little faster when 
some old copy of ‘ A life on the ocean 
wave’ falls out of the Canterbury, in 
remembrance of one who used to 
sing it ‘lang syne;’ and yet when 
she went with us the other day to 
hear ‘ Un Balloin Maschera,’ she had 
hardly patience to sit it out. ‘ Tire- 
some, monotonous noise,’ she called 
it. The truth was, her musical edu- 
cation begun and ended in Henry 
Russell and 1840. Her soul could 
reach no farther, poor thing! 

In making these unamiable re- 
remarks, I do not wish it to be sup- 
posed that Laura Holcroft’s belle- 
dom was a popular delusion. Looking 
back now, I say, and say with that 
truth which looking back gives, that 
I think she deserved all the praises 
lavished upon her. Even the sober 
matrons, who criticised severely a 
young lady who set their sons’ hearts 
a-flame, pronounced her dinner-par- 
ties properly given, little thinking 
how much she owed to my mother’s 
care that no Holcroft prejudice was 
outraged, nor county code violated. 


CHAPTER II. 
OUR NEW CURATE AND THE NEW 
CHOIR. 

Holcroft Hall made the first change 
in our lives, and in course of time 
brought about the second one also. 

Mr. Seeley was old, and well 
stricken in years. nfortunately 
parishes do not become old and well 
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stricken in years too. There is al- 
ways young blood coming forward 
requiring care and attention the 
poor old rector is unable to give. 
So saw my uncle, and the result was 
his offer of giving our good rector a 
curate. It would be too long to tell 
of how his offer was accepted, and 
how the Rev. Horace Mills came, 
and of the excitement consequent on 
such an arrival, and how the hearts 
of ladies clave unto him. It scarcely 
affects our tale. 

Suffice it to say, that the Rev. 
Horace was a model curate. In ap- 
pearance tall, slight, and not ill- 
favoured; in manner quiet, cour- 
teous, and unassuming, he won 
golden opinions on all sides. 

As time passed on a great apti- 
tude for his profession developed it- 
self by degrees in his character, and 
he threw himself heart and soul into 
his work. Crusades were com- 
menced against every abuse in men 
and morals which his apathetic rec- 
tor had allowed to grow on un- 
checked, and day and night he gave 
himself to the work. Had his 
success but equalled his exertions, 
and could he but have learned the 
secret of being ubiquitous, our 
parish would soon have been the 
fairest Utopia of which sanguine 
philanthropist ever dreamed. 

It is not always that a wish to 
reform the lives of our neighbours is 
a course productive of personal popu- 
larity ; but Mr. Mills was no victim 
to persecution. Applause followed 
his least exertions, and old heads in 
much amazement looked on and 
cried, like Dominie Sampson, ‘ Pro- 
di-gious!’ at each fresh outbreak of 
our curate’s energy. 

If the gentlemen were inclined to 
grumble, the ladies put them down, 
—they were to a woman on the side 
of Mr. Mills. We went into Mr. 
Brown’s, our grocer’s shop, one day, 
and in course of conversation with 
Mrs. Brown, who appeared promptly 
on our entrance, that good woman 
said— 

‘Oh! ladies, until Mr. Mills came 
I never knew that so many things 
I was in the habit of doing every 
day were wicked, now I assure you 
I am awake. Why, I might have 
slept on for a hundred years.’ 


Scarcely acknowledging this as a 
possibility, we left the shop, but we 
could not but allow he had stirred 
our parish into a very lively state. 

As I said before, the ladies ap- 
plauded his efforts, and presented 
small testimonials of their esteem in 
the form of slippers, band cases, 
cushions,- markers, sermon cases, 
currant jam for sore throat, pulse 
warmers, and sponge cake ; so with 
these substantial proofs of public 
opinion — 7. e., feminine — Mr. Mills 
felt himself nerved to face the most 
Augean task to be found in Hol- 
croft. 

If he had a fault—if I say with 
great respect, for so many people 
consider the popular opinion the 
correct one that I may unconsciously 
be outraging the feelings of my dear- 
est friend—if Mr. Mills had a fault 
it was the one of being a degree 
tiresome when we met with him 
upon this endless theme, ‘ the 
parish.’ 

I dare say it originated in the 
absorbing nature of his occupation, 
or it may have been the heavy sense 
of his responsibilities which made 
all other themes seem trivial and 
uninteresting ; but really three times 
a week was as often as one could 
listen to the same anecdote of Widow 
Jones over again. No matter what 
subject we introduced, Mr. Mills was 
sure in five minutes to have brought 
the conversation back into his favour- 
ite channel. 

It was some time after this meek- 
eyed young man came among us, 
and just when his popularity had 
reached vits climax, that Laura’s 
birthday fell, and my uncle had col- 
lected a number of young people 
together to celebrate the anniver- 
sary. Mr. Mills was of the party. 
If he ever came out like Boswell on 
Johnson on his favourite theme, it 
was ‘on this occasion, until Laura 
could stand it no longer. In despair 
she tried to turn the conversation to 
other subjects, books, music, travel- 
ling, pictures, and such nondescript 
themes as suit English dinner so- 
ciety, for the sake of friends present 
from other parishes, who could not 
be expected to be interested in the 
affairs of ours. All in vain; the 
indefatigable young man would begin 
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again about Tibbs’s ale-house, Bur- 
ton’s pig, and the dead wall at 
Robinson’s, succeeded by a parish 
apprentice, Fibbs the saddler, the 
society for discountenancing vice, 
and the benighted schoolmistress, 
until even Uncle Geoffrey’s patience 
showed symptoms of giying way. 

He came to his daughter’s aid, 
and appealed to Mr. Mills for an 
opinion on architecture in Oxford, 
and on college towers there — no 
use; boat races on the Cam—worse 
still; cricket—no response; vacant 
bishopric —a dead letter. Oxford 
and Cambridge seemed to lie far 
away, old shadows of something 
once imagined, never realized ; the 
most discriminating observer could 
not have told in which university 
the Reverend Horace had graduated. 
In these days we might have tried 
‘Essays and Reviews’ with some 
hope of success, but it was long 
before the days of these bomb-shells, 
and Mr. Mills had no interest in 
‘Tracts for the Times.’ 

Our neighbour, Rupert Ansted, 
sat enjoying Laura’s discomfiture. 
Before the advent of Mr. Mills, 
Rupert had been a small king 
among us. No party was complete 
without him, no one else preferred 
before him. 

Now, indeed, things were differ- 
ent: Mr. Mills was everything, and 
he nothing. Instead of a quadrille 
and deux temps when we went out 
for tea, we covered tracts ‘ to be lent, 
read, kept clean, and returned,’ or 
measured flannel for old women’s 
petticoats. or made coarse blouses 
for destitute boys. 

‘ All very well in its way,’ Rupert 
once magnanimously said; ‘ but do 
let us have something like old times 
instead of these newly-imported cus- 
toms. Can you not do them in the 
mornings, or on wet days? I am 
tired of this man; if I want you 
to come out to ride with me, it is a 
club-day, or your turn at the school, 
or there is a blanket to be bought, 
or some other light put in a candle- 
stick to give light to the house. 
You are learning ostentatious be- 
nevolence, Honora,’ he would say to 
me in his wrath, and what could I 
say in return ? 

On this occasion Rupert was wick- 
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edly happy. ‘ Dear fellow!’ he would 
say aside to me, ‘I defy his worst 
enemy, if he has such a thing, to do 
more for him.’ 

Then Rupert would talk to Laura 
of Paganini, and tell the absurd 
worn-out old story of the American 
bird said to have but one leg, and 
which he finds answers all purposes 
as well as two, besides gaining a 
great deal of applause for his 
agility. 

Then he would tum to Miss 
Seeley, and ask her opinion of the 
veracious history of Herr Von Wo- 
denblock, who, with his machinery- 
fitted cork leg is still running 
through the world, and cannot be 
stopped. 

It was quite a relief to get into 
the drawing-room, and leave ‘the 
parish’ behind us: but matters did 
not mend when the gentlemen came 
in. ‘The parish’ would draw a 
chair first beside one, and then be- 
side another, and in a monotonous 
voice, that purled on like a running 
brook, continue his catalogue of 
grievances. 

At’ last, by a progression of 
themes, he hit on one more inte- 
resting than the previous ones to 
most of his listeners, that of ‘ church 
psalmody.’ 

Be it known unto the readers of 
this chronicle that the musical por- 
tion of the church service at Hol- 
croft was at this time, and had been 
from time immemorial, conducted by 
four talented individuals John 
Smart, who played upon a key- 
bugle, number one ; Ebenezer Smart, 
his brother, who played another 
bugle, number two; Felix Trundle, 
who did immense execution with a 
tremendous bassoon; and, lastly, 
Joseph Hickman, who was exceed- 
ingly self-important and conceited 
because of the imposing appearance 
of his violoncello. The music was 
in a style fast dying out of rural 
England; and as well so, for whose 
risible faculties could stand such an 
exhibition as we had Sunday after 
Sunday in Holeroft church? Laura 
never was able to control herself, and 
though Uncle Geoffrey lectured her, 
and prefessed to set her a good ex- 
ample, I know he sometimes langhed 
behind his pocket-handkerchief. 

F 
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Mr. Mills was painfully aware of 
Miss Holcroft’s levity: the manor 
pew was too near for her to escape 
his-observation ; and as he dared not 
openly rebuke her, he now deter- 
mined to strike at the root of the 
matter, cut off the cause, and the 
effect would take care of itself. He 
had waited patiently for an aus- 
picious moment to introduce the 
theme, and such, he believed, was 
now come. 

He began cautiously, by making 
some strictures on the present state 
of psalmody in our parish, and 
finding no opposition to his opinion, 
expressed a wish that some of those 
present would co-operate with him, 
in order to bring about some reform. 
It was just the idea suited to the 
company present. All the ladies 
considered themselves musicians,and 
the gentlemen were at least judges, 
so everything was ripe for a thorough 
reformation. 

‘Tf, said our young reformer, ‘ an 
instrument could be procured which 
would be a substitute for the sin- 
gular accompaniment to the psalms 
now in use, a more devotional cha- 
racter could be given to the service, 
and an air of decorum thrown over 
the congregation.’ (Here Laura 
winced.) ‘The Holcroftians shook 
their heads. They were sadly be- 
hind the times, and had yet to learn 
that even an Augean stable can be 
cleansed if people know how to set 
about it. 

‘Candidly, my dear sir,’ said my 
uncle, ‘if it is an organ you are 
driving at, I cannot afford it. I 
have already put up a new spire, 
four new windows, and a railing to 
the chancel; I shall do no more, this 
year at least.’ 

He did not say, ‘I pay yourself, 
but we all knew it. 

* No, no, dear sir,’ cried Mr. Mills, 
in horror, ‘I meant no such thing. 
You have been most generous, and 
far be it from me to endeavour to 
trade upon your benevolence. I 
alluded to a harmonium. Have 
you ever seen a harmonium, la- 
dies ?” 

We said we had not, and Rupert 
asked, ‘ Was it all like a cherubim ?’ 
by which I afterwards discovered he 
meant a seraphine; but Mr. Mills 


silenced him at once, and proceeded 
to inoculate us all with the har- 
monium mania, which has become 
so prevalent in rural England, and 
I am told in Ireland, even more so 
at the present day. He first demon- 
strated to us what was meant by a 
harmonium. ‘An instrument,’ he 
said, ‘played like a piano, but of 
splendid full tones, resembling an 
organ, and would take up no more 
space than an ordinary square piano- 
forte.’ 

He then drew from his pocket a 
small thin book, and read to a very 
attentive audience this passage :— 

‘ As an instrument for sacred pur- 
poses, the harmonium certainly pos- 
sesses many important claims upon 
our notice. In small country 
churches, where there are no funds 
to purchase an organ, or where— 
if a patron be found to present one 
—an organist could not be paid, the 
1armonium ably supplies its place. 
As regards the player, there is no 
difficulty; the vicar’s lady, or the 
family governess, by the aid of a 
small guide-book, and a few days’ 
practice, will become perfectly com- 
petent to accompany the psalms and 
chants. A few simple chords, that 
produce no effect on the pianoforte, 
make a “ heavenly sound” upon the 
harmonium. Indeed, the small skill 
required in its performance is one 
great charm of this instrument. The 
musical services in some of our 
country churches might be greatly 
improved by the introduction of a 
harmonium. It would be the means 
of an “harmonic civilization” im 
some places, and cause in time the 
banishment of those “ grotesque 
howlings” which too often mingle 
with religious service.’ 

‘ Grotesque howlings!’ cried Lau- 
ra; ‘that must mean Holcroft 
church! What a charming instru- 
ment, Mr. Mills! Pray let us have 
one at once.’ 

‘Not so fast, young lady,’ cried 
Uncle Geoffrey, ‘ let us hear a little 
more about these harmoniums. What 
would one cost ?’ 

‘ From six pounds to sixty,’ said 
Mr. Mills. 

‘How absurdly cheap!’ Laura 
broke in. ‘ Papa? you will get us 


one immediately ?’ 
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* Well,’ said my uncle, more mol- 
lified by this modest statement, ‘ it 
seems agreed on all sides we want 
such a thing, and I have no objec- 
tion as far as a small sum would go 
to assist you; but I would like a 
little more information first. Who 
is your authority, Mr. Mills ?’ 

Mr. Mills handed him his little 
book, which Uncle Geoffrey read 
quite through, and then said he 
would consider the matter. 

* At all risks,’ said Mr. Mills, ‘ we 
must break up the present choir.’ 

Everybody agreed that was the 
first step. 

‘ And we must organize a new one.’ 

That also was agreed upon. 

* And I trust the ladies will assist 
me ?” 

Nothing could be more delightful 
to the ladies than such a propo- 
sition. Here was a talent which 
had been cultivated in them at 
much cost of time and money, lying 
useless, perfectly useless; now, 
indeed, their musical powers would 
have full scope. 

‘T am not a scientific musician, 
myself,’ Mr. Mills said; ‘but I have 
a capital ear, and though I have not 
many notes in my voice, I am sure 
I could hum a fair second.’ 

Rupert Ansted cried softly ‘ Hear, 
hear !’ 

‘ But, continued our reformer, 
‘ with such a musician as Miss Hol- 
croft at our head, we could have no 
fears for our ultimate success.’ 

‘IT am sure there are many good 
voices in the parish, if they only had 
a little training, Laura said, ap- 
pealing to my mother. 

My mother did not deny the possi- 
bility. 

‘Could we not have a class for 
practicé ?’ Mr. Mills said. 

Laura was in ecstacies. For a 
long time she had had a wish to be 
of use in the world, though she was 
not certain how to set about it; but 
here was an opening, and such an 


opening! Everything the heart of 


woman could desire. For half an 
hour she was flitting round the 
drawing-room, hearing what ever) 
one had to suggest, and laying plans 
for the organization of a model choir. 
Already in anticipation she saw the 
Holeroft services the wonder and 


admiration of surrounding parishes, 
and the pride and joy of its own. 
She heard Te Deums and Jubilates 
by the first composers sung with 
taste and correctness, and though 
she did not confess it, I have no 
doubt she saw herself as the pre- 
siding genius of the whole. 

Then an old psalm-book was 
dragged out, and the rest of the 
evening was spent in the practice of 
psalms and chants preparatory to 
the training of the new choir for 
Holeroft church. Poor, dear, en- 
thusiastic Laura! she quite forgot 
the strangers who were present when 
she mounted her own hobby. A 
lady’s privilege, I dare say, for it 
certainly was not good manners of 
Mr. Mills to ride his to death in 
company as he had been doing. 

Before we separated my uncle 
placed a cheque in Mr. Mills’ hand. 

‘ That,’ he said, ‘ will defray half 
the expenses. It is such a paltry 
sum that J] would not hesitate to 
give it all were it not that you desire 
to revolutionize public opinion. 
People feel deeply through their 
purses, and the Quaker’s “ How 
much dost thou feel, friend?” was 
a capital idea. Collect the remain- 
der through the parish, or strive to 
do so: it pe ple give you their 
money it is wonderful how much of 
their approbation follows it.’ 

* But, papa,’ said Laura, who was 
hanging on her father’s arm, ‘ every 
one approves of it already.’ 

* Eve ry one!’ cried uncle ; 7 My 
daughter and a few of her friends 
do: what are they to the rest of 
Holcroft? not one to ten. Oh! 
Laura, Laura!’ 

‘ I shall do my best, sir, said Mr. 
Mills. 

‘Ido not doubt it; and remem- 
ber, if funds fall short at the last I 
will make up the money; but you 
must not let that be known, or it 
will draw the purse-strings before 
you. I wish you all well through 
your undertaking, young people. 
You are tumbling a bee-hive.’ 

‘ You must not croak, papa,’ said 
Laura, and so the party broke up. 

For several weeks nothing was 
thought of but subscription lists, 
and lists of voices; and when we 
met, instead of discussing ordinary 

F 2 
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country topics, it was ‘ Oh, Honora! 
did you hear the Elliotts have sent 
half a crown?’ or, ‘ Such an absurd 
prejudice of the Fieldings, I must 
tell you of them.’ 

Laura drove down to the cottage 
one morning, and insisted on carry- 
ing us all up to the Hall for a fort- 
night. She said she wanted so 
much help, and the only real aid we 
could give must be on the spot. So 
to the Hall we went. 

Meanwhile Mr. Mills was busy. 
In one week he had called on every 
family in the parish, in some cases 
being obliged to go several times 
before he found the heads at home ; 
and yet none of his other parochial 
duties were neglected. Indefatigable 
young man! Difficulties seemed 
only to give him greater energy 
and ingenuity. Obstacles vanished 
under his amazing perseverance. 

Then each day was ended at the 
Hall, where he triumphantly dis- 
played his list and detailed his suc- 
cesses, and then we in turn had ours 
to relate. For we were not idle 
during this fime. 

Our great work was now to or- 
ganize a class; and to this end we 
made pedestrian excursions round 
the farm-houses far and near, be- 
ginning immediately after breakfast 
our expedition, and only ending 
when fatigue and dinner drove us 
home. 

Looking back on our method of 
doing matters then, it would not 
surprise me in the least to hear that 
the ready acquiescence we met with 
in many instances proceeded from 
the idea that we were all so many 
amiable lunatics, who required in- 
dulgent treatment to prevent alarm- 
ing outbreaks. As a woman said to 
her son standing outside a house in 
which we were, ‘ Ye had best hu- 
mour the ladies, Jock,’ and humour 
us they did with very few ex- 
ceptions. 

This was the plan of our proceed- 
ings. Laura, Mr. Mills, and we had 
agreed that we must proceed with 
great care, not injudiciously to raise 
a spirit of opposition to our scheme. 
We must remember country pre- 
judices. So for several months at 
least we would adhere to all the old- 
fashioned tunes in common use, such 


as Howards, Martyrdom, Dunkirk, 
and such time-established melodies. 

Once Mr. Mills faintly suggested 
Gregorian music for the chanting, 
but as none of us understood the 
notation we put him down as de- 
cidedly as possible. I do not my- 
self think he understood what Gre- 
gorian tones meant; but he had 
some dim conceptions of medizval 
art, and somehow connected ‘ Gre- 
gorians’ with it: but it was all con- 
fusion I am sure; the man was in- 
nocent as the babe unborn of any- 
thing approximating to the real 
thing. On our expeditions Laura 
carried a note-book to enter names 
and qualities of voices, and any 
other particulars that were thought 
necessary ; and we had each a psalm- 
book. 

As soon as we had opened our 
mission we begged to see the young 
people of the family, and Laura in 
her enthusiasm would have even the 
rough lads the farm-servants to 
attend. We thought it necessary 
to ascertain how many voices, and 
what Mr. Mills called ‘ ears’ we had 
to depend on; so we generally made 
it a part of our visit to ask them to 
join us in singing a psalm, and the 
one generally chosen was the fifth, 
to the well-known tune ‘ Howards,’ 
and sometimes, but not always, our 
new pupils joined in. Not unfre- 
quently some old woman with shrill 
and quivering voice would strike in, 
and we had cause for thankfulness 
if she would give any modern ren- 
dering of the words, even for Tate 
and Brady we were extremely grate- 
ful. 

Rupert Ansted tells a story of 
having one day looked in at the 
window of a cottage, and having 
seen us in the act of trying the 
voice of an old woman who could 
not have been less than seventy 
years of age. She sat on a three- 
legged stool, he says, put on her 
spectacles, rested her elbows on her 
knees, and holding a hymn-book up 
on a level with her nose, croned 
and quivered through the old 
version of the fifth psalm. We all 
denied the story, upon which he 
was sure to improve if he had a 
sympathizing auditor ; but if we had 
but told him other incidents which 
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really had occurred, we could have 
furnished him with anecdotes far 
more ludicrous. 

We met with few refusals. A 
landlord’s daughter seldom does; 
besides Laura had a winning way of 
making people follow where she led. 

We had soon so many names on 
our list that Rupert did nothing but 
jest at us for undertaking to train 
the whole congregation as he said. 
But it was no laughing matter with 
us: never were women more serious 
in any project; and at last even 
naughty Rupert with mock solem- 
nity sent in his name, and a long 
letter to say he had a splendid bass 
voice, many degrees better than 
Lablache’s. 

We laughed, and admitted him, 
and then the other gentlemen in our 
neighbourhood offered their services, 
until my mother began to look ex- 
tremely serious, and say this new 
movement entailed a sad loss of time 
for her, as she should be obliged to 
be present at all the lessons. 

We got down a parcel of ‘ Mercer’s 
Psalmody,’ and Laura having had 
her schoolroom piano carried down 
to the schoolhouse, we held our first 
practice there. 


CHAPTER III. 


MR. MILLS GOES TO TOWN. 


Miss Holcroft was considered a 
great musician. To judge by the 
teachers she had had, and the money 
that had been expended, there was 
nothing more to be learned. She 
was generally spoken of as Madame 
Dulcken’s pupil, because this lady’s 
great reputation added lustre to the 
names of those who had been under 
her; but many teachers might as 
well have claimed the credit of 
Laura’s music as Madame Dulcken ; 
Iam sure they took equal pains to 
instruct her. 

My mother had some old-fashioned 
German notions upon music, and 
how it should be learned, and in- 
quired once of Laura if the theory 
of music had been a part of her 
studies; but my uncle interposed 
and answered for her, saying ,that 
theoretical people were his abhor- 


rence, and he had always made it a 
stipulation with Laura’s teachers 
that her music should be pre-emi- 
nently practical, and no more. 

For some time I have made no 
mention of our rector, Mr. Seeley; 
but no one took a livelier interest in 
our progress than he did, and his 
daughter was quite a treasure. 

Having been in her day something 
of a musician, she fondly believed 
she understood theory; why I am 
sure I cannot tell, but often and 
often would she say to Laura, ‘ I 
am rather out of practice, my dear 
Miss Holcroft, but you will find few 
people who understand the thing in 
theory better.’ 

So she took Laura, the choir, and 
me into training, and the instructions 
she gave us were quite wonderful. 

‘ My dear,’ she would say, ‘ make 
your chords a little fuller (this was 
when Laura was playing over her 
psalms), and if you find the music 
poor, throw in a few notes yourself ; 
such a musician as you will readily 
hit on such as will improve the body 
of sound.’ 

She also taught us to play in 
what she termed ‘ quite organ style,’ 
which was done by playing the chords 
what is called ‘ arpeggio, and rub- 
bing the keys hard, as if you bore 
them some grudge. 

It was quite delightful to see the 
boys and girls trooping in to our 
class by twos and threes, with red 
faces, and an air of curiosity and 
stupidity mingled that was quite 
irresistible. No one seemed to have 
the least idea what had brought 
them there. 

Mr. Mills wished the pupils to 
sit Moravian fashion, the men on 
one side of the room and the women 
on the other, but Laura overruled it, 
and said she was sure they preferred 
a promiscuous arrangement. 

I cannot say the recruits did us 
much service that first evening. 
Laura, the Ansteds, one or two 
other friends, my brother, sister, and 
myself did all the singing, and we 
ame away saying to each other 
that the others would fall in by- 
and-by, when they gained a little 
conjfidence. Uncle Geoffrey, how- 
ever, did not take our view of the 
matter. He told Laura when we 
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came home that she might have her 
friends to sing with her in her own 
house if she liked, but she should 
give the ignorant of her class regu- 
lar instruction, and teach them to be 
independent, 

Laura took her father’s view very 
good-humouredly, and we then set 
to work in real earnest. Three 
evenings in the week we met in the 
school-house, and on the interme- 
diate days we drilled second trebles, 
tenors, and basses alone ; so that really 
we had nothing from morning til 
night, from Monday till Saturday, 
but choir-practising. As to the con- 
versation, it was of nothing but 
psalms and chants, services and 
anthems: how Sarah Bell’ turned 
that C sharp, or how Margaret Dun- 
fell’s voice was flat, or how Adam 
Jones could go up the scale but 
never could get down again. So 
some time passed on. Hitherto we 
had had no opposition to our 
schemes, and everything had gone 
‘merry as a marriage bell.’ Messrs. 
Smart and Company laughed at our 
ideas of what constituted church 
music, and wondered much what 
kind of instrument this harmonium 
could be which was to come into the 
church, never dreaming for one 
moment that it could be such a 
one as would displace their sublime 
music, or that the church services 
could ever go on without their 
aid. 

The money was now almost all 
collected, and Uncle Geoffrey, who 
had some of Laura’s impatience, 
could wait no longer. He said it 
was a sin to grudge money for the 
service of the sanctuary, and finally 
wrote another cheque which made 
up the requisite sum. 

It was one evening when Mr. 
Mills had walked up with us to the 
hall after the singing class, when 
he found the necessary sum ready. 

* Now, Mr. Mills,’ said my uncle, 
‘this is Monday. Could you start 
for London to-morrow, make your 
purchase, and return for Sunday ?’ 

Mr. Mills had no doubt he could, 
and be in Holcroft again by Friday. 

‘ Very good,’ said my uncle; ‘we 
shall expect you for dinner on that 
day, and IT hope all our friends will 
meet you here to hear your report. 


My carriage will meet you at the 
Mile End station at five o'clock. 
You can easily be here and ready 
for dinner at six; we must not be 
later, as it is class evening.’ 

Mr. Mills aequiesced, and left 
Holcroft next morning for London, 
while we exerted ourselves tenfold 
in his absence to astonish him on his 
return with our progress. 

The next Sunday our good Mr. 
Seeley was to preach a charity 
sermon for the benefit of the Church 
Missionary Society, and he expressed 
a wish that the inauguration of our 
instrument should take place on 
that day. 

‘Nothing could be easier,’ my 
cousin Laura said; ‘ the harmonium 
would be down with Mr. Mills, and 
our class had made such progress 
that we were longing for a début.’ 

We sang incessantly all that 
week. The nearer we drew to 
Friday, the greater the furore be- 
came. It was well a week was but 
a week, or we should every one have 
been worn out, and my sympa- 
thizing readers will be glad to hear 
that on Thursday, Adam Jones not 
only went twice up the scale cor- 
rectly, but came down it again with 
not more than three false notes each 
time. 

At last Friday came, and with it 
Mr. Mills back from London. Words 
fail me to tell how we listened to his 
narrative, how we hung upon his 
description of the beautiful instru- 
ment he had purchased with twelve 
stops, the Bourbon and Bassoon 
being equal to those in any church 
organ. It had also a most powerful 
swell which would quite fill our 
little church. Finally, it was to 
arrive next day. 

We had a grand rehearsal on 
Saturday afternoon. We had meant 
to have had it with the harmonium ; 
but as it was not come when the 
class had assembled we went on as 
usual with the piano. Nothing now 
remained to be done. We were in 
glorious spirits, every one acquitted 
themselves so well. Never had 
Laura spread her chords so well, 
never had her newly-acquired ‘organ 
style’ reach such a pitch of cor- 
rectness, until Miss Seeley was in 
raptures with her pupil. The 
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second trebles, tenors, and basses 
did what we called ‘ wonderfully,’ 
and the dispassionate reader may 
draw his or her own conclusion as 
to our musical attainments. Every 
moment the harmonium was ex- 
pected. A cart had been despatched 
to the Mile End station, and we 
looked each minute for its return. 

The Hall was too far away to go 
home for dinner, so we dined at my 
mother’s cottage, which was near, 
and then returned to the school- 
house to ‘ wait for the waggon.’ 

It was almost dark, and a heavy 
rain falling, when we heard the cart 
stop at the church gate. Out we 
rushed, regardless of the damp, just 
in time to see the Hall carriage 
also draw up. The coachman was 
the bearer of a line to Laura from 
her father desiring her to return 
immediately, as the damp would 
affect her chest; besides, he thought 
we had been long enough at the 
school-house for one day. He was 
not a man to be disobeyed with im- 
punity, so reluctantly, oh! how very 
reluctantly Laura summoned us to 
return home with her. There was 
a loud outery at our desertion, every 
one declaring we should not go 
until the treasure was disentombed ; 
but Laura shook her head. ‘ You do 
not know my father, she said, and 
with a sorrowful ‘ good-night’ we 
went away. Our last looks were at 
the wooden case just perceptible by 
the light of the carriage lamps, and 
the group of fellow-labourers stand- 
ing in the church porch, and it was 
almost more than we could bear. 1] 
think Laura would have cried with 
vexation, but that my little sister 
Ida, not accustomed to control her- 
self, fairly sobbed outright, and 
Laura seeing how undignified tears 
were, wisely restrained hers. We 
were too much disappointed, and, in 
truth, too fatigued to talk much on 
our way home, but when we ar- 


rived there we found a good deal of 


talking done for us. 

Uncle Geoffrey had begun some 
days before to tire of the whole 
business, and this Saturday had 
brought his impatience to a climax. 
Never was his dinner hour the same 
two days running, for the whole 
household arrangements were upset 


by the young lady’s musical mania. 
Instead of the comfortable evenings 
with music, backgammon, or a game 
of chess as he had been accustomed 
to, Laura was at the school-house 
three evenings in the week, and the 
intermediate ones she had the second 
trebles in the music-room practising 
their parts. Instead of a few friends 
from the neighbourhood to dine 
with him once or twice a week as 
was his fancy, when they chatted 
over the news of the day, he now 
had to spend his evenings almost 
alone; and the only conversation he 
ever heard Was the everlasting 
parish and its choir. No wonder 
he was getting impatient. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FINDING OUR LEVEL. 


Sunday morning came, and no 
sooner was breakfast over than we 
flew to our rooms to get ready for 
church; every moment seemed an 
age until we reached the scene of 
our dabours. We ran down stairs, 
but no carriage was at the door. 
Laura impatiently rang the bell. 

‘ Why is the carriage not round ? 

‘My master countermanded it, 
ma’am,’ the man said. 

‘Yes, Laura,’ my uncle said, 
coming in at this moment, ‘I coun- 
termanded the carriage because I do 
not wish you to go until the usual 
hour for service.’ And then, when 
the servant was out of hearing, he 
continued, ‘I am quite tired of this 
work. You carry things to ex- 
tremes. Why not take things mode- 
rately, child? Noone ever set about 
training a choir, and gave up home 
and parent and all other duties for 
it. The thing is quite preposterous. 
That silly Mr. Mills has turned all 
your heads. The next thing will be 
some of you will want to marry him.’ 

‘Oh! no, papa!’ Laura exclaimed. 

‘ I can answer for myself,’ I said, 
deprecatingly. 

* You do well, Honora, not to be 
accountable for others,’ uncle said, 
with a look of exceeding amuse- 
ment; ‘ but the end of this work is 
come now, children. I shall allow 
it no longer. Even with your aunt’s 
presence, Laura, I do not think it is 
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the proper thing for you to be 
doing. If Miss Seeley were the 
leader, well and good, nothing could 
be more proper, and you would be 
bound to assist her; but you are out 
of your position as’ my daughter 
meeting my tenantry and their 
labourers in such a way. It is infra 
dig. 

‘ But 
Laura. 

‘ That is another thing I have to 
speak of. I am told the Smarts and 
their friends are exceedingly indig- 
nant at being superseded, and if you 
use the harmonium to-day, some- 
thing unpleasant will be sure to 
occur. Considering the sanctity of 
the place, I think it would be much 
better for you to postpone it until 
next Sunday, and through the week 
try and talk them over.’ 

‘Quite impossible, papa,’ said 
Laura, as decidedly as he himself 
could have spoken. 

‘ Very well, I merely offer a sug- 
gestion, but on this point I am de- 
cided ; you shall not leave this until 
fifteen minutes before the time for 
commencing the service.’ 

‘Oh! uncle!’ cried Ida, almost in 
tears. ‘I thought it most dreadful 
to see only the box last night and no 
more, and to think it would be thir- 
teen hours before we could see it, 
and now I am sure it will be four- 
teen.’ 

‘Poor little thing!’ said uncle, 
patting her head, ‘I do not see how 
we are to expect stoicism from you 
when we have not even common 
sense from your elders.’ 

Laura now pleaded hard for per- 
mission to go half an hour, fifteen 
minutes, ten minutes before the 
time her father had appointed, but 
he was inexorable. No entreaties 
could move him, that was his way ; 
if he once took up a position, no 
power on earth could make him 
surrender it. His only reply was a 
dogged silence, as he paced up and 
down the room, while we with bon- 
nets and cloaks on sat still and 
watched him. At last, when Laura 
had desisted, and the silence had 
been unbroken for some minutes, 
he remarked to himself, as he walked 
in a kind of soliloguy— 

‘ An enthusiastic but foolish young 


to-day, papa?’ pleaded 


woman, who gave her husband a 
great deal of trouble.’ 

‘ Papa,’ said Laura, breaking out, 
* you know I hate Carlyle; a horrid 
cynic!’ 

‘TI cannot help it, my dear,’ was 
the mild reply. 

‘And I have no husband, you 
know, papa.’ 

‘ You have your father, my dear.’ 

* And, finally, Iam not Ekzabeth 
of Hungary.’ 

‘ T never said you were.’ 

Laura laughed in spite of herself. 

‘TI tell you this in confidence, 
papa. If my husband spoils me as 
you do, I shall give him a great deal 
of trouble.’ 

* And if he does not?’ 

‘ Why, then I shall give him a 
great deal more.’ 

‘ So he may look out for squalls in 
either case?’ said my uncle, patting 
Laura on the shoulder as he passed 
her. 

‘ Precisely!’ Laura said. And so 
they were good friends again; and 
the moment the carriage came round, 
uncle being ready, we all sprang in, 
and in less than our fifteen minutes 
were standing where we had left our 
friends the previous evening—in the 
church porch. 

Mr. Mills came running out, look- 
ing very flurried and nervous. 

* Pray come in,’ he said; ‘all is 
ready, Miss Holcroft. The singers 
are assembled, and the church never 
was known to be so crowded in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant.’ 

About the time when my uncle, 
infected by Mr. Mills’ and Laura’s 
enthusiasm, had given the cheque 
for the harmonium, he had also 
given the churchwardens leave to 
take off a queer awkward corner 
which was a part of the manor pew, 
and fit it up with a curtain round it 
for the harmonium. Laura and Mr. 
Mills had gone into ecstasies over it 
half a dozen times at least ; it seemed 
made on purpose to accommodate 
the instrument. My mother and my- 
self always sat in the manor pew, 
and as the rectory pew, with Miss 
Seeley in it, was next, so our dear 
Laura was well supported. 

Mr. Mills assisted Laura into her 
corner, under the admiring eyes of 
the assembled congregation, and we 
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all gazed fondly at the object of so 
many aspirations. 

‘Tramp well with both feet,’ were 
Mr. Mills’ directions to Laura ; ‘ pull 
out a few stops before you begin. I 
do not understand the principle of 
the pump-like handle in front. It is 
the swell, and I suppose should be 
worked backwards and forwards in 
time to the music.’ 

‘And must I keep time with my 
feet too? Laura whispered. 

‘IT suppose so. Time is such an 
important element in part singing. 
But you should have an assistant to 
pump the swell; you will never be 
able to mind so many things at once.’ 

It was before the days when little 
girls wore the same prodigious 
amount of crinoline as their elders, 
or, indeed, wore any at all; and our 
little Ida was a child in dress as well 
as in age, so Miss Holcroft called her 
in to her aid. 

‘Come here, child. Now as soon 
as I begin, you must pump as if it 
were a sinking ship.’ 

With difficulty Ida got herself 
wedged into the corner, and pro- 
mised to work with all her heart. 
Small as she was, it was a tight fit. 

It was the old-fashioned custom 
in Holeroft church to begin the ser- 
vice with Bishop Ken’s morning 
hymn; it gave the stragglers time 
to get off the tombstones, on which 
they sat in the churchyard, Mr. 
Seeley used to say, and settled them 
in their pews before the prayers 
began. In this hymn our grand 
début was to be made. 

Mr. Mills ran to the vestry, and 
was not a minute in robing, and re- 
turning to the reading-desk. 

He gave out the hymn, looked at 
Laura, who boldly struck the first 
chord, piano fashion. We had agreed 
to dispense with a symphony until 
the people were more accustomed to 
the instrument ; so at the first sound 
off went the singers, I leading the 
first trebles, and Adelaide Ansted 
the second. . We had reached ‘ thy 
daily stage’ before we observed we 
were going on without the instru- 
mental part; but those who were 
not leaders, and had less to mind, 
described the sounds emanating from 
the instrument as unearthly it is 
true, but far from heavenly, as Rim- 


bault’s handbook had led us to ex- 
pect. 

First came something like a cough, 
followed by a spasmodic species of 
bray, greatly to Laura’s discomfiture 
and astonishment. 

‘Pump harder, Ida; it must be 
you that are in fault.’ 

Ida did pump with might and 
main, but still no more air came. 
Then Laura remembered Mr. Mills’ 
directions about the tramping, did 
so with great energy, and the result 
was air enough; but then the dis- 
covery availed her little, for when 
she struck the keys they hung fire ; 
and do as she would, all was confu- 
sion, and a medley of sounds ensued 
which almost threw poor Mr. Mills 
into convulsions from horror. 

‘Why do you not spread your 
chords?’ said Miss Seeley, lifting the 
curtain at her side, and peeping in. 
‘ Give more organ style, Miss Hol- 
croft.’ 

‘I cannot!’ Laura gasped, in a 
stage whisper. 

‘ Let me then!’ said the frantic 
spinster, throwing down her hymn- 
book, opening her pew-door, and 
darting out into the aisle. ‘Some 
one should lead the forlorn hope,’ 
she continued, as she pushed into 
Laura’s sanctum, and stooping over 
her, grasped the keys. 

Laura seeing what she wanted, 
slipped from her chair, and left it to 
Miss Seeley; but that energetic fe- 
male would not spare time for such 
self-indulgence as a chair; she man- 
fully struck a succession of bold 
arpeggios on the instrument, but as 
there was no wind in the valves no 
sound came. Again and again she 
struck, but with no better result: 
of blowing she never thought. ‘ Bless 
me,’ she cried, ‘it is as dumb as 
Charlotte Elizabeth’s boy!’ 

All this happened in less time 
than my readers will take to read of it. 
Every one knows that contre-temps 
in church seem ages long in com- 
parison to those that take place else- 
where. 

While this scene was being en- 
acted round the harmonium, the 
terrified singers had all ceased ex- 
cept Adelaide and myself, and as we 
had no intention of making a duet of 
it, we stopped also. 
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For a moment there was silence— 
for a momentonly. In the next,oh! 
horror of horrors! we heard the 
triumphant scrape and bray of 
Messrs. Smart and Company in the 
gallery above our heads, and the qui- 
vering voice of old White, the clerk, 
triumphantly recommenced the ill- 
fated hymn ; the congregation struck 
in, and ‘ Awake, my soul,’ proceeded 
just as if our choir had never 
existed. 

It turned out that Smart and his 
band quite disbelieving in the possi- 
bility of service without their aid, 
had attended with their instruments 
as usual, and the result proved that 
for once in their lives these ancient 
Apollos were in the right. At first, 
we all listened in dumb amazement 
at what we termed their audacity, 
but the next moment Miss Seeley 
rose majestically, and returning to 
her own pew, resumed the discarded 
hymn-book, and struck in ‘ Shake off 
dull sloth’ as lustily as if nothing 
had ever occurred to disturb the 
harmony of the service. 

By this time my uncle was in a 
towering passion, and his daughter, 
a perfect Niobe, behind her curtain. 
I longed to laugh, as Rupert Ansted 
and others were doing, but my 
mother looked the personification of 
sobriety; and then there was my 
uncle—as the old song says, ‘ his eye 
was upon me.’ What a rage he was 
in! He could not wait for the con- 
clusion of the service to give Laura 
his opinion of the exhibition, but put 
his head under her curtain, and 
gave an exceedingly candid if not 
temperate address on the absurdity 
of people undertaking what they 
were incompetent for. 

Not that she required any addi- 
tional reproaches. Poor girl! her 
own feelings were quite enough for 
her, but Uncle Geoffrey chose to let 
off his superfluous steam without 
any loss of time. 

As to poor Mr. Mills, he looked 
more dead than alive all the re- 
mainder of church time, growing 
white and red by turns, and shaking 
like an aspen leaf whenever he 
caught my uncle’s eye looking up at 
him. 

Never had the Smarts been so 
florid in their accompaniments ; 


never had they introduced so many 
appogiaturas into the tunes, and at 
every trill and flourish they made, I 
could see Mr. Mills wince as if under 
some surgical operation. It was of 
no use trying to take refuge in the 
vestry-room after service, for even 
there he was pursued, and asked 
sarcastically by my uncle ‘ What he 
thought of the new instrument? 
The poor fellow was too gallant to 
blame Miss Holcroft, and could only 
stammer out a few unintelligible sen- 
tences, which but irritated the iras- 
cible old gentleman the more. Uncle 
Geoffrey seemed to have forgotten 
how much he was at first in favour 
of it, and how it had really been at 
one time his own hobby too, before 
his daughter rode it to death. 

On his return to Laura he found 

her friends round her consoling her, 
all trying to lay the blame on some 
one or something, but Laura herself, 
even Ida, maintained stoutly it was 
all uncle’s fault for preventing us 
from coming down in proper time in 
the morning to allow Laura to make 
acquaintance with her new work. 
Rupert courageously accused Miss 
Seeley’s ‘organ style, and Uncle 
Geoffrey coming up just then agreed 
there might be some truth in 
Rupert’s idea. 

‘Tam sure, Laura,’ he said, ‘ you 
might have had enough of teachers 
by this time, without going to Miss 
Seeley for instructions, who must 
have had her instructions from the 
original Jubal who handled the 
harp and organ—an antediluvian !’ 

So the harmonium was shut up 
for a few weeks, but we went once 
or twice with Miss Seeley to hear 
her try it in private. 

‘It is very odd,’ she said; ‘I 
would have staked my life on the 
imposing sound of my “organ 
style,” and I declare to you, Miss 
Holeroft, it is anything but an im- 
provement here. Well, well, the 
world is greatly changed since my 
time of learning, and I question if it 
is for the better.’ 

Uncle Geoffrey and Laura went to 
London for a few months soon after 
this, and I went with them. We 
persuaded my uncle to let us have 
@ 2aimonium and some lessons, and 
we very soon got into the way of 
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the instrument, though I believe 
neither of us made much of the 
fingering. Strange to say, our 
master did not approve of Miss 
Seeley’s ‘organ style, and advised 
us both to have our fingering alone 
in organ style, and not rub at the 
chords any more. 

A few days after our return, we 
were walking along the Holcroft 
Road, and we came on Rupert 
Ansted looking moodily over a gate 
on which he leaned. 

‘What is the matter, Rupert? 
I cried out, as we came up; ‘has 
any one stolen your peace of mind ?” 

‘You may answer that yourself, 
Honora,’ he said, vaulting over the 
gate, and shaking hands with us. 
‘No, I was moralizing.’ 

‘On what? said Laura. 

‘On human nature’s delusions,’ 
he said. ‘There are some things 
we all fancy we can do intuitively, 
and I was trying to balance the 
question, whether your sex or mine 
was subject to the greater number 
of these misconceptions.’ 

‘ And the result ?” 

‘ All women think they can drive 
by intuition. Of course they ruin 
the horses. Against that I balance 
that all men think they can farm, 
and so they,ruin themselves. Now, 
which is the worse ?” 

‘I could give you another weight 
for our scale,’ said Laura, slyly ; ‘ we 
women all think we can play har- 
moniums.’ 

‘So you do; but against that 
there is the undoubted fact that we 
men think we can sing in parts.’ 

‘So we have made mutual con- 
fessions of our pretensions,’ I said, 
laughing ; ‘ but still, Rupert, I want 
to know what these things have to 
say to your woe-begone face ?” 

‘ Did you never hear of my model 
farm, Honora? Why, I am the 
laughing-stock of the country! As 
you are aware, they do not teach 
farming at Eton, but I thought I 


knew everything in the world, and I 
played my harmonium in “organ 
style,” and that is a fact. And my 
governor wants to know “how I 
like the new instrument?” I am 
ruined, and I am going to California.’ 

* Are you?’ said I, very steadily. 
\.‘I wonder if they want patent 
ploughs and outlandish reaping- 
machines out there?’ 

‘Do not talk nonsense,’ said 
Laura; ‘you know you are not 
going to California.’ 

‘If you two advise me not, of 
course I would not think of it,’ said 
Rupert, trying to laugh at himself; 
‘I am an exceeding great fool, and 
there is no doubt of the truth of 
that; so I must go back and play 
my harmonium like other people, I 
suppose. Good-bye.’ 

So he vaulted back again over the 
gate, and Laura and I walked home 
in silence. 

The further annals of Holcroft 
have nothing whatever to say to a 
harmonium, they come under another 
head. ‘here only remains to be 
told how a mild-faced woman was 
brought from the Liverpool Blind 
Asylum, who leads our music very 
sweetly. Our services are very 
simply conducted, it is true, but 
‘decently and in order.’ 

Uncle Geoffrey, mollified long 
since, has begun to talk of giving us 
an organ, and everything is now in 
proper training to bring our music 
as near perfection as it ever reaches 
in a country village. After our own 
experience of choir-training, we find 
fewer faults with the singing—we 
have learned charity; and I only 
wish, in conclusion, that all the 
good people who go to church, and 
come home to abuse the singing 
that never cost them any labour, 
had the training and management 
of a choir for six months: at the end 
of that time they would make fewer 
complaints, I can assure them from 
my own experience. 
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THE NEW ART OF LOVE. 


j E are indeed fallen upon evil 

days, and the times may be 
taken to be sadly out of joint. El- 
derly antediluvians, as they must 
be now justly considered, are startled 
at the change. They tell us it was 
not so in their day, and look on 
with amazement at the well-iced 
procedure of the present professors 
of the new Art of Love. They see 
the youth of both sexes making 
advances with about the same im- 
petuosity as molluses or the oyster 
tribe, and wooing with all the de- 
monstrative eagerness that colours 
the courtship of sea-anemones. We 
go forth into the polite pastures of 
society where the elegant young of 
both sexes most do congregate, and 
see the frigid process going on 
round about us, regulated by the new 
languid principles. Our fashion- 


able Trappists have, by a course of 
spiritual exercises, reached to the 
perfection of ascetical training. An- 
chorites of the drawing-room, they 


have become like those venerables 
of the desert, whose boast is that 
for years they have not looked upon 
the face of a female. Their eyes are 
under an awful discipline, and are 
barely equal to the function of 
faintly winking. Their ears are not 
open; the labial muscles actually 
break down under the strain of 
speech, and compass no more than 
a feeble murmur. They recline 
against folding-doors—stony impas- 
sibilities, in evening suits. Their 
thoughts are far away—a chasing of 
the deer, it might be said, only that 
such field sports are found too 
fatiguing. The youth of the town 
may, indeed, love their loves with 
an A, but it is with such a strictly 
private and confidential A, with a 
capital Roman first letter of the 
alphabet so impenetrably disguised 
and shrouded in ineffable mystery 
that they might as well dispense 
with that important sign altogether. 
Beneath their cold, undemonstrative 
exterior, no searching eye, endowed 
with whatever penetration, could 
discover the well-known traditional 
words which have always rhymed 
to the conjugated Amo Amas. They 
are utter strangers to the whole 


train of blushes, sighs, tears, oppres- 
sions, palpitations, and other agree- 
able sufferings which the robust 
boy keeps in store for his patrons. 
Vocally speaking, the Simsreevesian 
formuia of departure, where the 
young person is taken leave of 
under the denomination of ‘ sweet- 
heart,’ would appear to be a sort of 
incomprehensible dead language, or 
at least to savour of the familiarity 
which regulates area social life. 
The exertion of inviting any young 
lady in cheerful, lusty, sonorous 
accents to ‘Come into the garden, 
would be far above their strength; 
neither would it make much material 
difference whether they were there 
at the gate alone, or in company 
with other parties. Any proposi- 
tion for deciding (vocally) between 
‘Who should be fairest’ or ‘ Who 
should be dearest,’ would be re- 
ceived with a cold elevation of the 
eyebrows, and an invitation to come 
and look at where a particular love 
lies dreaming, would be met with a 
stern negative. No, we are all ad- 
vanced by a high state of civiliza- 
tion into a state of amatory barbar- 
ism. Our endearing arrangements 
are all based on the simple but 
business-like arrangements which 
regulate such dealings among the 
dark ladies and gentlemen of those 
islands where scalps, and sometimes 
prime pieces of the human form, are 
highly esteemed. 

But not to venture so far as Fee- 
jee, which has only been introduced 
by way of parable, and between 
which and our country there can be, 
as all the world knows, no possible 
analogy,—in sober earnest the decay 
of the elegant and healthful pastime 
of love is indeed a deplorable thing 
for reflection. Our Lubins and 
Phyllises, our Damons and Chloes, 
who should be, according to all the 
proprieties, skipping and ambling it 
at such pastoral festivals as are in 
repute — have discovered the old 
delightful exercise to be insipid — 
and have flung it away. They have 
been up to town, and grown fine. 
They have stripped off the pale-blue 
coat, and the shepherdess’s little 
hat. See us. in the fine old times. on 
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the china jars, bowing, in our bloom- 
coloured coats, in the trim gardens, 
and madame simpering behind 
her fan. See the laboured homage 
of the minuet de la cour! See me, 
your great-grandfather, my dear, 
approaching your great - grand- 
mother with an overwhelming re- 
spect in the laboured windings of 
that dance—a timid servile adora- 
tion, the sime being marked, as it 
were, by profusest bows; see me 
taking her fingers by the merest 
tips—shrinking even from that pro- 
faning of her sacred person. What 
responsive encouragement — s0 
haughty yet so gracious; what ap- 
proaches; what flying away with 
starts; what humbling of oneself in 
the dirt, as far, at least, as abundant 
vows and scrapes could typify that 
prostration! Yet the whole was 
symbolical — exquisitely and deli- 
cately symbolical. It testified to her 
divinity. What abasement! What 
moral rolling in the dust! What 
lifting up of her foot and placing it 
on our head! All this, my dears, in 
my time. 

To what source is this fatal change 
to be traced? for it is some feeble 
consolation speculating over this 
lost Art of Love, putting it together 
tenderly, piecing it, as it might be 
the bones of an extinct elk. Have 
our damsels (and whisper this ever 
so softly)—have our damsels them- 
selves been at the bottom of the 
mischief, and with their own hands 
sacrificed the chubby boy with the 
wings? Is there a suspicion—a 
breath of over-familiarity in their 
dealings with the swains—a step- 
ping down as it were of the goddess 
from her tripod? Here is first point, 
by way of hint for private medita- 
tion. Again, when Strephon enters 
the ranks, and puts on scarlet and 
becomes Captain Strephon, do you 
not, I ask you, dearest damsels, 
again unwittingly sacrifice the little 
ruddy boy with the wings? Are 
you not too accessible to that pas- 
toral officer—too much intoxicated 
with the blaze of his vermilion suit? 
Military Strephon is no wooer now; 
but is himself wooed. Not wooed, 
but in a manner worshipped, like a 
species of Grand Llama-in-the-Army. 
Beautiful virgins hang on his lips, 


which drop foolishness; dancing 
peris ring peals of silver welcome to 
his inanities. No wonder Strephon’s 
light head should give way, and 
that he should become puffed and 
inflated upon this homage. The 
old relation is reversed, and there is 
a new chivalry and female knight- 
hood, which competes for the smiles 
of the brave. 

Third point—for this is still by 
way of a meditation. There is no 
shutting our eyes to the fact that 
there is a frightful competition 
abroad. There is mortal struggle 
going on—a forcing of transactions— 
which is shaking the character of all 
business operations of this nature, 
and sapping the whole foundation of 
credit. There is a glut of samples. 
The fair trader, who would be con- 
tent to bide her time and wait for 
custom in the steady ordinary course 
of business, is overborne by the 
dishonest artifices, the alarming 
sacrifices, the mock auctions, and 
the vamped-up wares of the dis- 
honest outsider. 

It is within the memory of man 
that at the matrimonial breakfasts 
there used to be largesse of kids— 
whole kids (not the frisking young 
of goats, but gloves of Paris) used 
to be given to guests at the nuptial 
banquet. I think they used to be 
displayed like cakes, upon a china 
plate. There are misty traditions of 
what were called ‘favours’ — fur- 
longs of white satin ribbon, of no 
practical utility certainly, but still 
indicating a delicacy of mind and a 
noble bounty. There was a profuse 
extravagance in the distribution of the 
moist, tempting preparation in the 
centre of the table—the rich indiges- 
tibility which was to sit heavy upon 
us at night. Gone now the kids! 
Gone the favours! By-and-by I 
expect to see the moist Gunter go 
by the board. One by one will 
the whole train of delights, the 
mousseuxs, the cold preparations, 
be swept away, and the naked 
ceremonial left, in all its bare, dry 
and hungry integrity. So has been 
abolished that last draught of spiced 
wine, which waited the convict at a 
particular time on his way to 
‘Tyburn-tree. 

Yet, with a marvellous inconsist- 
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ency are all our novels and romances 
still based on these old ruins. It is 
still the breath of their nostrils—if 
romances may be said to have those 
organs. With perfect propriety 
love may be taken to be the soul of 
a neat novel, as it once was ‘the 
sowl of a nate Irishman.’ It is 
bound up inseparably with the 
whole machinery, and crosses in and 
out through its warp and woof. 

Eliminate, I say, this sweet nutri- 
ment, this delicious revalenta arabica 
(sold in three-volume packages, at 
thirty-one and sixpence) from our 
tales, and there would be left only a 
heap of dry bones. 

Give us back, give us back, I say 
pathetically, that outrageously wild 
freshness of love; the old esta- 
blished frenzy, with all its moods 
and tenses and tensions ; the prime- 
val violence and traditional bearding 
of tyrannical parents, guardians, and 
what not. Those obstructions 
would gladly welcome such insub- 
ordination, and hail as a refreshing 
piece of disobedience their child’s 
fervid declaration that she will Dre 
first, before consenting to give up 
dear Charles! Alas! for the too 
filial tone of our days. We wanta 
scene —a good, earnest, startling 
scene, where the lovely Sophia falls 
upon the carpet with a loud shriek! 
where the brutal guardian is told in 
quiet, resolved accents, ‘Sir, you 
have killed me!’ where there is a 
wish expressed ‘to be led to my 
chamber ;’ where there is a copious 
watering of pillows with tears; 
where there is intercepting ot 
letters; where there are ‘high 
words,’ and brutal guardian makes 
use of low, vulgar language towards 
the ‘ spirited young man ;’ where the 
‘ spirited young man’ whispers, ‘ Let 
us fly, my beloved!’ at the same 
time insinuating his arm round ‘ my 
beloved’s’ waist. Ah! woe is me, 
we are too cold for that familiarity 
now! 

We are taught, then, that the pro- 
ceedings in this delicate matter have 
been hitherto guided by a crude 
irregularity and gross disregard of 
form. The young persons who 
have played their parts in the busi- 
ness have moved on a desultory, 
spasmodic principle. They have 


been creatures of impulse. They 
have exhibited a looseness of practice 
and absence of scientific rule dis- 
creditable to an age of figures and 
statistics. It is high time that the 
whole should be methodized. Could 
there not be something done in the 
way ofa code, or acts of Parliament— 
something in the nature of the steps 
of a mesne process — which will 
redeem ill-regulated impetuosity 
from floundering into the gentle 
passion? Ail our youths should 
look back to that steady young man 
of Mrs. Hannah More—the amiable 
Ccelebs—who set out upon his ma- 
trimonial travels, and at last dis- 
covered a correct, discreet, coldly- 
virtuous, and I am sure, very plain 
young person, who exactly suited 
him. Alas, that such paragons 
should be so inaccessible, so difficult 
of discovery! being reserved, it is 
to be feared, only for those correct, 
decent, well-conducted young men 
who will put themselves to pains te 
find them out. But for us, poor cast- 
aways—we, who blindly follow our 
wretched fancy, and hanker after 
this or that set of features, those 
eyes, that hair, those cheeks, that 
colour, that figure, and other decora- 
tions of this poor mortality, all in 
the most absurd, irrational way— 
how shall it be with us? Alas! 
not a thought for that interior 
furniture, the jewels of the mind. 
Not a thought for that hidden gold 
and silver, which will keep bright 
and burnished, while that outer taber- 
nacle with all its—baubles shall we 
call them ?—of fine eyes and such- 
like, will only too surely decay. 
There is no logic (shame on us!), 
no reticence in our behaviour in this 
important matter: no calm selec- 
tion. Not one of us takes after that 
great exemplar of the young Ceelebs, 
sifting society for that pearl of price, 
a valiant woman. We, indeed, play 
young Coelebs so far; but we sift 
no more than a ball-room or two. 
Yonder is the face that shall undo 
us, and presto! the ice has cracked 
and we are down, and carried away 
under water. Nay, the thing has 
been carried yet further ; and infatu- 
ated men, blinded by their passions, 
following the dictates of a pure (and 
absurd) affection, have proceeded to 
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he last act of all, and crowned 
their follies by an ill-omened mar- 
riage. 

Still, I fancy the thing cannot 
work long in the present fashion. 
The cheerful world will lose half its 
colouring, and subside into a sad- 
coloured gray. The gilding will be 
rubbed off the gingerbread ; in fact, 
there will be no gingerbread to gild, 
and no gilding to rub off. It would 
be no better than those gorgeous set 
pieces, those revolving stars of efful- 
gence and halls of dazzling light, 
which close our pantomimes, when 
the electric light has been turned off, 
and the audience is leaving the 
house, and they stand out in their 
cold deformity, as coarse canvas, and 
rafters, and patches of tinsel. A rude, 
heavy foot has stamped through a 
fine gossamer web of Queen Mab’s 
own weaving, and left a jagged, 
gaping rent. 

Let us try to suppose a ball when 
the new system is fairly at work, and 
the unruly passion has been effec- 
tually eradicated. Would there be 
festivity, dancing, or even company 
—would there be a ball at all? Set- 
ting apart those earthier attractions 
which do, indeed, draw the more 
elderly section of our race to such 
scenes, and who find in a well-laid 
supper-board a certain gross joy, it 
may be reasonably doubted if quiet 
entertainments could draw together 
the young of both sexes. That un- 
dercurrent—the o~p Art of Love— 


is the basis of all these terpsichorean 
delights. Young Alfred Corydon, 
who, under pressure of the mistress 
of the feast, has been mated tempo- 
rarily with the faded charms of an 
elderly partner, finds it but a weary, 
tedious business, and walks his mi- 
nuet with a repugnance only too 
patent. Those clouds of houris in 
tulle have some small share in draw- 
ing the youth of our country to these 
revels. And they, too—the tulle 
houris—all bouillone’d and bouf- 
fonné’d, are not altogether indifferent 
to these Bayards of the ball—heroes 
of a hundred quadrilles, who have 
borne the heats and the dusts of a 
hundred valsing jousts, and are not 
faint; whose tongues move lightly, 
and whose evening armour, con- 
structed by skilful hands, runs in 
graceful folds. In the abstract, 
dancing is, so to speak, enjoyment; 
and yet a measure with some plain 
and aged charmer, even though some 
ravishing, dying fall be winding from 
the music-gallery—some melancholy 
song of the cornet swan (for are there 
not valses known as ‘ chantantes ?’), 
is but an insipid, tasteless business. 
Extinguish the purple light, and 
there melts away all airy, fleecy 
clouds of lace and gauze, the gold 
and silver sprinkling, the garlands 
of gay flowers, the fluttering fans, 
the bouquets—in short, the whole 
of that little armoury with which 
Beauty fights her battles. 


THE HUMAN SEASONS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. D. Watson. 
fo. t.—Spring Days. 
OUR Seasons fill the measure of the year ; 
There are four Seasons in the mind of man: 
He has his lusty Spring, when fancy clear 
Takes in all beauty with an easy span: 
He has his Summer, when luxuriously 
Spring’s honied cud of youthful thought he loves 
To ruminate, and by such dreaming nigh 
Is nearest unto heaven: quiet coves 
His Soul has in its Autumn, when his wings 
He furleth close; contented so to look 
On mists in idleness—to let fair things 
Pass by unheeded as a threshold brook. 
He has his Winter too of pale misfeature 
Or else he would forego his mortal nature.—KEats. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE BLESSED ISLES. 


In Two Parts.—Parr I. 


HE present thinking, acting 

London society has been formed 
to what it is by whatever it has 
been, and by whatever other so- 
cieties in the world are and have 
been. It is the product of ages of 
primitive woad and savagery; of 
the Roman toga and law; of the 
Saxon gaberdine and agriculture ; 
of Norman mail and feudalism ; of 
commerce and refinement ; of steam 
power and the telegraph. More, it 
is in its daily life very much what 
its swift and intimate connection 
with remote quarters of the globe 
make it. A Maori rebellion in 
New Zealand, the death of an Em- 
peror of China, the jealousy of 
Japanese barons, the celebration of 
a Grand Custom in Dahomey—all 
influence the pulses of its financial 
system, affect the safety of some of 
its outlying members, form or mo- 
dify its theories, or threaten to make 
its sword leap sharp and glittering 
from its scabbard. Although no 
one of its members can at first hand 
and in his own person be every- 
thing, he can still, by sympathy or 
otherwise, be whatever any ex- 
ceptional adventurers are. With 
mighty hunters he may encounter 
lions and follow on the spore of 
elephants ; with Du Chaillu he may 
bloodlessly fraternize with gorillas ; 
or protest against outrage to his 
national flag with Commander Wil- 
liams. A man then knows himself 
in his largest humanity when he 
infers from the lives of others his 
own faculties and possibilities under 
other conditions. It is by incorpo- 
rating with his own, other men’s 
experiences, that any individual can 
hope to become approximately the 
measure of the race. 

And our London Society, if it 
would justify its aspirations to re- 
flect London in literary activity, 
must claim an equally discursive 
right and fulfil as discursive a duty. 
As the literary ‘ heir of all the ages,’ 
it must dutifully accept all their 
legacies. It is called upon to mani- 
fest an interest in all societies, ac- 
@ual, possible, or projected. In this 
spirit it is that our readers are in- 


vited to a friendly excursion to the 
Blessed Isles, the seats of sunshine 
and political perfection, amongst 
whose luminous shadows we have 
to offer them a banquet long ago 
provided by a select number, fit and 
few, of illustrious caterers. It is 
fitting, for the strong performance 
of routine duties, that life should be 
diversified with the unprofessional. 
It is good to brace ourselves for the 
commonplace by sportive rambles 
in the gardens of fiction. We may 
learn, and from time to time renew 
the impression, that the pursuits 
proper to ourselves, are not and 
should not be all-engrossing, when 
we discover an enthusiasm as great 
as our own, exhausting itself in 
other directions. The immediate 
cause of such explorations may be 
the unassuming one of recreation, 
but modesty and dignity are its 
fellows in result. We shall, in a 
few sentences, show how deeply 
rooted in our dispositions is the 
tendency to speak and to hear of 
‘ Better Lands; and how pleasant 
and healthy it is in a state of society 
yet confessedly imperfect, to form 
one of an audience to whom grave 
dreamers submit their visions of 
amelioration. We shall find the 
origin of this kind of literature 
deeply rooted in the necessities and 
longings of our nature. 

From infinite nothing to infinite 
nothing — such is the dream-mar- 
shalled world-pilgrimage of the de- 
vout Djain and Buddhist of North- 
ern India, Ceylon, and the Central 
Flowery Land. Between past eter- 
nal dreams of Brahm, disturbed 
during a time-interval to a shadowy 
activity in the creation of illusive 
forms, and a reabsorption, through- 
out a coming eternal repose, of all 
fleeting phenomena, whether of spirit 
or of matter—such is the position of 
the life-platform of the contempla- 
tive Brahmin. The same divine 
dissatisfaction with the Present, 
which, under the colossal forces of a 
tropical nature, pressed the aspira- 
tions of remotest oriental humanity 
to the deification either of coma and 
impersonality, or of non-existence, 
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gave to the Persian a dualistic the- 
ology, in which Light and Good were 
the stronger antagonists of Darkness 
and Evil. Further to the west, 
where the powers of nature and 
man were more in equilibrium, or 
where, haying less or more to con- 
quer from the former, the latter be- 
came aware of individual virtue, 
men took refuge from the present in 
traditions and reminiscences of a 
bygone dynasty of justice, or in fond 
dreams of Astrea redux, and the in- 
stauration of the golden age. 

The golden age past, if we may 
trust the representations of ancient 
poetry, was one in which men, 
nourished by the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of the untilled earth, lived 
a life of truth and unselfish honesty. 
Law was justice, and not a code; 
for as yet there was no statute, no 
judge, no infraction of right, no 
criminal, and no punishment. <A 
perfect tranquillity possessed all 
things: there was no travelling by 
land, no voyaging by sea; no seve- 
rance of domestic ties or family com- 
munion; the military art was un- 
known; the seasons toyed with each 
other in the ethereal mildness of a 
perpetual spring. The future era of 
happiness, in which by a blessed 
alchemy the age of iron was to be 
retransmuted into gold, was to see 
guilt and fear chased from the glad 
earth for ever. In the maturity of 
this age there was to be peace 
amongst all creatures; commerce 
was to cease by the production of 
all fruits in all soils without the 
pain of cultivation; the arts to be 
anticipated by a provident nature ; 
and fruition in all things to embrace 
inception. 

We of a later age, to which has 
been restored the clearer light re- 
flected prismatically in heathen 
memories and expectations, journey 
hopefully between two paradises— 
& former Eden forfeited, and a 
coming Millennium, before whose 


brightness the lustre of the age of 


human infancy shall darken itself in 
willing eclipse. 

Not exclusively, however, by the 
remembrances of the past and the 
hopes of the future are we enabled 
to surmount or elude the exigent 
difficulties of the present. It is 
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when these are scant of comfort that 
we have recourse for diversion to the 
more subtle instruments of imagina- 
tion, to the airy creations of fancy, 
to the light, perfect proportions of 
the ideal. Not continuously do we 
husband our forces of locomotion to 
further us on our way from starting- 
place to goal; but occasionally, fit- 
fully, as circumstances dictate, we 
open the valve of safety and specu- 
lation. We send forth our artificers 
to build and people palaces any and 
everywhere within the limits of ex- 
tension. We charm away an hour 
of pain with anodynes of the gods; 
we escape from the jurisdiction of 
tyrants to broad-lying continents of 
justice, in which our noblest part is 
native ; we slip the fetters of a gall- 
ing despotism to lead a grandly pro- 
testing colony to the ether and the 
stars. Our princely minds are the 
consorts of thought; and in the 
domains with which thought has 
dowered us we find brother kings 
with whom as brother kings to rule 
fraternally. More soberly, if our 
fact be a fact of fog and grievance, 
our romance may yet be that of the 
Blessed Isles. 

It suits our purpose, and violates 
no propriety, to divide fiction into 
representative and presentative. The 
former is a realistic fiction, in which 
characters, having only a nominal 
personality, do yet represent and 
typify others as they appear in na- 
ture unadorned and unextenuated. 
The latter is an ideal fiction — a 
mirror which, receiving the images 
of nature as she is, does yet, by a 
magic beyond the ken of catoptrics, 
reflect them as they might be—a 
mirror which receives the common- 
place and the actual to give them 
back as the heroic and the possible 
of humanity. Of one species of this 
presentative fiction we propose — 
first asking the reader to identify its 
origin with that dissatisfaction and 
discernment of defect from which 
sprung the creeds and the fables we 
have glanced at—to present a little 
in detail the peculiarities and mani- 
festations. 

The elysiums with which the 
world is familiar are generally 
islands. Political fairy-land has, 
perhaps, as much a natural and 

G 
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necessary as a fanciful determination 
to insularity. Plato’s ‘ Republic’ 
is the unfixed Delos of a profound 
dream-ocean, Bacon’s ‘ New Atlantis,’ 
Gonzalo’s selection of the realm ot 
Prospero as the site of his projected 
golden age constitution, and Har- 
rington’s ‘ Oceana,’ justify the claim 
of islands to be considered as the 
seats of happiness. Remarking this, 
we have a Or in our title words 
which have been long extant as 
symbols of bliss. The ‘ Utopia’ of 
Sir Thomas More supplies us with 
another instance of the operation of 
this rule, and gives us, at the same 
time, a name which is often extend- 
ed from the individual over the 
entire species, and with which, in 
some form or other, as noun or 
adjective, for better or worse, bless- 
ing or cursing, every one is familiar. 

What, then, is a Utopia? In 
common parlance every project that 
has for its end an object too good to 
be within the possibility of realiza- 
tion is Utopian. But this, although 
in accordance with a natural ten- 
dency and popular usage, is to claim 
for the word an elasticity and general 
signification which is not scientifi- 
cally warranted. Strictly it is a 
defined, particular symbol, and not 
a universal one. The fact that its 
initial letter stands in the place of 
two letters in Greek, gives to the 
etymology of the word an ancipital 
character. By some it is derived 
from ed, ‘ well,’ and roros, ‘ place ;’ by 
others its first letter-syllable is iden- 
tified with ov, ‘not;’ and thus taken 
in connection with the roros, which 
in either of the alternative etymolo- 
gies is invariable, may be freely re- 
presented by the English ‘no-such- 
place,’ and analogued by the Weiss- 
nichtwo (‘ know-not-where’) of Car- 
lyle’s ‘ Sartor Resartus.’ The former 
derivation would bring the ety- 
mology of the name nearer to a defi- 
nition of the thing. It is too great 
a liberty to thrust a double duty 
upon the same member of the word, 
or we might, by taking both to- 
gether, get at some such sense as 
this—that Utopia is a place too good 
to be true. And this is pretty much 
the case. Utopia gives a class name 
to imaginary governments in which 
everything is perfectly regulated for 


the welfare of the whole community ; 
in which the good of all is the care 
of each; as was the case in the 
fabulous island discovered and de- 
scribed by Sir Thomas More. 

Does any one ask cut bono with 
regard to Utopias? We answer that 
what ideal beauty is to the artist 
striving after its embodiment; what 
justice is to law painfully approxi- 
mating thereto by multiplicity of 
statute ; what a perfect sphere is to 
the earth ruthlessly whirled and 
tortured out of shape by manifold 
motion ; what perfect sanctity is to 
the sin-hating sinner—that is ideal 
government to the framer and ad- 
ministrator of working-day constitu- 
tions. The man without an unap- 
proachable ideal is doomed to be a 
slave and menial, never a master in 
his craft. Take ideals from the 
world, and concerning all good it 
may be said actum est: the bereaved 
planet has only to set up as a de- 
pendency of Limbo and the ‘ lords 
of hell.’ As the poet and the artist 
generalize from lovely parts imper- 
fectly adjusted to the symmetrical 
beauty of the perfect type according 
to their conception of it, so in politics 
from the imperfectly assorted mem- 
bers of a constitution chaque reveur 
fait son Utopie. Sir Thomas More 
above-mentioned discovered his 
Utopia whilst navigating by charts 
in which, long before, its bearings 
had been dimly laid down. It is to 
an age all but as far back as that of 
Socrates that we have recourse when 
we would seek the original, the 
patriarch, so to speak, of those works 
which in these latter ages England, 
and Europe generally, have classi- 
fied as Utopias. The rivalry between 
Xenophon and Plato often mani- 
fested itself in a kind of competitive 
selection of the same objects of lite- 
rary treatment; and has, amongst 
other things, given us from each a 
characteristic course of politics. It 
is difficult to fix the chronological 
order of their works in this kind as 
wholes, seeing that with a frigidly 
polite reticence they almost uniform- 
ly forbore allusion to each other. 
But as parts, at least, of the Republic 
were introduced to the world before 
the commencement of the Cyro- 
pedia, we shall not do amiss in 
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allotting the first place of mention to 
Plato. 

We have said generally that the 
clinamen to Utopian architecture is 
born of dissatisfaction with existing 
edifices. And particular Utopias are 
so much the protesting contraries of 
particular abuses and grievances 
that we may infer the one from the 
other as naturally as from the grow- 
ing precision and minuter articula- 
tion of consecutive creeds may be 
inferred the limits within which con- 
temporaneous and slightly antece- 
dent heresy was exercising itself. 
The fortress and the ark suggest the 
deluge and the attack. A moment's 
glance will discover to us the state 
of society against which the works 
of Plato and Xenophon were re- 
actionary. 

We are so much accustomed to 
admire the great and noble achieve- 
ments of a momentarily - united 
Greece, that we forget, or do not 
notice, the infinite meanness and 
jealousies of a hundred microscopic 
states, always jangling when free 
from external pressure, and not al- 
ways at one in the face of perils that 
threatened the very heart and life of 
Hellenic independence. Again, we 
are so dazzled with the splendour of 
Athens, as a treasury of wisdom 
to which Europe, Asia, and Africa 
yielded up their stores of tributary 
philosophy ; as acentre of knowledge, 
any one-day’s conversation of whose 
people was a talked cyclopmedia of 
human science; as a world university 
and atelier of the beautiful and divine 
in art ;—we are so blinded by these 
things, and with the contemplation 
of that city as the theatre of liberty, 
that we have no eye for its political 
licentiousness. We do not see the 
savagery of that high cultivation ; 
the anthropophagus grinning behind 
the bust of Pallas; or Pan shambling 
and leering amongst the Herme. 
Yet is it none the less true that, under 
the misrule of the terrible Athenian 
demos, it was almost impossible for 
& substantial, gentlemanlike citizen 
to live. By means of iniquitous ex- 
actions allowed by the law, he might 
be compelled, for popular amuse- 
ment, to ring the changes of trier- 
arch, or galley-equipper; of chore- 
gus, furnisher of chorus and dramatic 


spectacle ; and, lastly, of beggar or 
exile. His life, fortune, and honour 
were at the mercy of dicasts—men 
combining the functions of judge and 
jury—who rose before daylight to 
secure their chance of the daily obol 
(three halfpence) paid for their ser- 
vices; whose palms itched for the 
paltry sum which represented the 
value of acquittal or condemnation 
to the arraigned victims of a spiteful 
prosecution; who, in default of 
purses, bestowed their filthy bribe- 
money where a sailor of modern 
times bestows his cheek-distending 
quid; who retired early to a rest 
which, although undisturbed by con- 
science, was broken—praised be a 
discerning Nemesis! — by insect 
champions of the innocent, ruthlessly 
demanding blood for blood. These 
men we do not see, because we have 
not to confront or jostle them. With 
Plato and Xenophon the case was 
different. They had seen their great 
teacher given over to hemlock, for 
upholding his own dignity and that 
of justice, for refusing to humble 
himself to the worship of Cerberus 
sitting in the seatof Theseus. Plato, 
returning from travels which had 
laid all the available world under 
contribution, retired to Academe, 
scorning to take part in public af- 
fairs so administered ; and Xenophon 
suffered exile for sympathy with 
Sparta. To such men— it is not 
quite a paradox—the only true poli- 
tical life was a feigned one. The only 
perfect constitution was one which, 
as a first condition, must contrast 
with the one they despised; as a 
second, must resemble some other 
that came nearer to their approval ; 
and, as a third, must be purified in 
their own alembic. 

The Republic of Plato is one of a 
series which seems to be offered as 
a tetralogy of political and philoso- 
phical dramas. It is in the form of 
a narrative, which Socrates relates 
in the presence of a select party ot 
friends, who support the réle of 
subordinate and occasional interlo- 
cutors. It was a grievance of Plato 
that he could find no existing form 
of government that suited a philo- 
sopher; and that, in consequence, 
the philosophical character itself was 
decaying. If the philosophical cha- 
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racter could but meet with a govern- 
ment whose perfection corresponded 
to its own, ‘ then should we see,’ he 
says, ‘that it involves in it some- 
thing essentially divine, and that in 
all but 7#—in men, their characters, 
and pursuits—there is nothing but 
what is miserably human.’ No po- 
lity, he contends, would ever be per- 
fect until philosophers became its 
kings, or its kings philosophers. So 
that the republic, being a republic 
of such, was confessedly inapplicable 
to the ordinary world. ‘It is’—to 
quote the words of the late Archer 
Butler—‘ the prophecy of future pos- 
sibilities when individuals were to 
carry out, each for himself and for 
the community, that scheme of per- 
fection which God had shadowed 
forth in the sensible universe. And 
so completely identified are the po- 
litics of Plato with purely ethical 
speculation, that many critics have 
contended that the whole Republic 
is but an allegorical description of 
an individual human soul.’ 

From the exercise and combination 
of the three faculties—Reason ; Spi- 
rit, or Will ; and Appetite, or Passion 
—into which Plato analyzes the hu- 
man mind, result four cardinal vir- 
tues: Prudence, or Wisdom; Cou- 
rage, or Fortitude; Temperance, or 
Self-control; in which, when fully 
realized, Virtue itself consists. De- 
veloping the analogy between the 
ideas of the perfect man and the 
perfect state, Plato insists that in 
his republic there shall be one part 
to correspond to the Reason, to whom 
the sovereignty is to be intrusted ; a 
second part, answering to the Spirit, 
or Will, is to assist the sovereign; 
and lastly, a third part, parallel to 
the Appetite, or Passion, is to minis- 
ter to the bodily wants of the com- 
munity. These are the three social 
classes—the rulers, who are to apply 
themselves to the contemplation of 
the eternal ideas of things—truth 
itself—and, ardently admiring the 
beauty of virtue, to recommend it to 
others by the weight of their per- 
sonal example; the warriors, guar- 
dians, or executive, who—as assessors 
with the rulers, and in the line of 
promotion, according to virtue and 
talent, to the highest functions—are 
to be carefully educated to philoso- 


phical prepossessions, and to be of 
strong will and unflinching deter- 
mination ; and the artisans, or crafts- 
men, who, as unacquainted with wis- 
dom, are inadmissible to political 
trust or dignity. Each class contri- 
butes a peculiar virtue to the general 
body. By its yuling class the state 
becomes sagacious, bold by its war- 
riors, and temperate by the obedience 
of its artisans. Of the combination 
of these virtues in the whole com- 
munity civil justice is the result. 
The military class are to be carefully 
disciplined in gymnastics—a term 
which includes every physical exer- 
cise that may tend to the subjection 
of the will and the passions to reason 
—and in music, another generic 
term, which embraces all culture 
having a tendency to develop a 
well-balanced mental force. But 
every science and art is to be counted 
valuable only, or at least chiefly, as 
it indicates a moral and religious 
science beyond itself. Thus even 
the favourite sciences of Plato—ma- 
thematics, music, and astronomy— 
are given up as handmaids to virtue. 
Poets are, if not excluded, to be 
jealously guarded, and placed under 
the strictest surveillance. Instead 
of lengthily illustrating or extenu- 
ating this apparently churlish deci- 
sion of Plato, we would simply re- 
mark, that the republic is an ideal not 
of an esthetical, but of a moral har- 
mony ; and that Plato in this, sternly 
checking his own recollections of 
youthful delight and adult taste and 
feeling in favour of Homer, yielded 
to the voices of judgment and con- 
science. The fact is that Homer and 
the poets, his followers, were the po- 
pular priests of a theology which, 
being, as a theology, gross and im- 
moral, was shocking to the clear- 
souled hierophant of ideal mysteries. 

But perfect harmony, whether of 
states or individuals, is liable to be 
disturbed. When reason is on the 
throne of the human soul we have 
an analogy with aristocracy, Plato’s 
model government; when ambition 
results from the dominance of will 
over reason, we have a parallelism to 
such timocracies as Crete and Sparta ; 
when the reins are given to appetite, 
avarice arises, which is analogous to 
oligarchy; when the passions are 
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inordinately and recklessly indulged, 
we have an image of democracy ; 
and, lastly, when any one passion 
exercises exclusive and overbearing 
sway, we have an exact picture of 
absolutism, which is pronounced by 
Plato the worst possible condition of 
social union. The modelling of the 
state upon the individual has circum- 
scribed the speculations of our phi- 
losopher. Starting from such a pre- 
miss, no logic, no sophism could 
rescue him from one or two conclu- 
sions Which have generally appeared 
monstrous to persons who have con- 
sidered isolated and random articles 
of his constitution. As the individual 
mind is one, there must be unity in 
the state, coherence, harmony; and 
as in the mind every faculty and its 
results belong to every other even of 
inferior dignity, so in the state, al- 
though classes, even in the arrogant 
form of castes be insisted on, there is 
to be a general and unenvious fra- 
ternity—a community of property, 
of wives, and children. Plato is 
driven to these conclusions, not by 
the depravity or unsoundness of his 
morals, but by the soundness and 
severity of his dialectics. ‘ The fault 
of Plato’s ideal of political perfec- 
tion’—we recur to Archer Butler— 
‘is, that it converts the members of 
a state into mere machines of the 
public will, and, annihilating all in- 
dividuality, endangers the impulse 
to personal excellence; overpowers 
the subjects of government with a 
legislation perhaps too private, offi- 
cious, and minute; opposes the 
growth of the natural affections (de- 
stroying at a blow all filial and con- 
nubial relations), and leaves no room 
for national expansion or circum- 
stantial alteration. . . . . But 
with all their peculiarities—in many 
instances in consequence of their 
peculiarities — these extraordinary 
works (the ‘ Republic’ and the three 
others, forming the political tetra- 
logy).maintain their interest beyond 
all subsequent political essays; for 
the union, characteristic of Plato, of 
sublime and comprehensive concep- 
tions of the possibilities of moral ad- 
yancement with the minutest special 
observations of human nature, they 
are still, perhaps, unequalled ; nor is 
the literary education of any statist 


completed who has not made them 
his own.’ 

With the ‘ Cyropedia’ of Xenophon 
speculations on government as- 
sumed a new phase. Plato had in- 
vested his commonwealth as a 
whole with a grand but shadowy 
royalty—had, in despair of finding 
his republic realizable under any 
human conditions, ventured only on 
an impersonal treatise, a system 
without a hero. Xenophon ven- 
tured, on the contrary, to give his 
‘ Cyropzedia’ a narrative and historic 
form, and even—in this more daring 
than writers of this class generally 
—grouped the illustrations of his 
system about a historic name and in 
a historic country. In doing so it 
is naturally to be expected that his 
imagination would be more in check 
than if he had no scenes or persone 
to accommodate but those created 
by himself in his own cloud-land. 
Introducing this form of literary 
Utopianism, he became the origi- 
nator of political romance; at the 
same time he impressed upon his 
work so deep a stamp of feasibility 
as to leave it debatable whether it 
was intended for a romance or a 
history. Of course the purely ro- 
mantic side of the argument has had 
its supporters; and Cicero, for one, 
says the ‘ Cyropedia’ was written 
not to suit historical fidelity, but to 
exhibit a representation (effigies) of 
an excellent'government. In many 
important respects it fails of the 
truth of history: chronology, for 
instance, is disregarded, and the 
sequence of events anticipated by a 
development not short of the mira- 
culous. Even the manner of the 
death of Cyrus, who expires in his 
bed‘ after the utterance of an ad- 
mirable speech, is utterly at vari- 
ance with the matter-of-fact version 
of Herodotus. The artistic demanded 
an imposing and congruous /inale ; 
and the Cyrus of the romance avoids, 
by an imputed end of calm and 
dignity, a violent death in the heat 
of battle, and the after scornful 
treatment of his remains at the 
hands of the humorous Scythian 
queen, Tomyris. 

Despising the institutions of his 
native state, the corruption of which 
we lately glanced at, and admiring 
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the more aristocratic economy of 
Sparta, Xenophon has set the 
idealized institutions of this state to 
work themselves out in unison with 
those of Persia in the last country 
as an arena. Whilst serving under 
the younger Cyrus he had had an 
opportunity of gaining an insight 
into the actual and the possible of 
the Persian régime, and had as- 
sumed, by making the elder Cyrus 
his hero, to add to that monarch’s 
mnilitary glory the more subdued and 
mellowed hues of justice and mode- 
ration. Only the first book of the 
‘ Cyropzedia’ is strictly Utopian: in 
it are laid down the institutions in 
and by which Cyrus was formed and 
educated preparatory to his high 
career, Which career, it is to be re- 
membered, is also worked out in the 
spirit of these institutions. A few 
words will satisfy the demands of 
our present purpose; for, dropping 
the personal and biographic, which, 
so far as they are historical, are not 
the peculium of the ‘ Cyropzdia,’ we 
have only to outline the leading 
principles and social practices of the 
government. We have to do not so 
much with Cyrus, the ideal ruler, as 
with the ideal system of training of 
which he was the product. 

The Persian laws seem to begin 
with a provident care for the common 
good; and, by anticipation, fore- 
stall the possible bad effects of im- 
perfect training in any particular 
family, by extending over all educa- 
tion a state control. Within a free 
agora—not for traftic—are arranged 
in their several courts the four 
classes of a representative city—the 
boys, the youth, the full-grown men, 
and the elders. To each of these 
classes belong its appropriate duties 
of routine and contingency; and 
each higher or older class has pro- 
portional privileges and immunities. 
The idea of the education generally 
is military; the boys are overlooked 


by presidents taken from the elders; 
the youths are superintended by the 
full-grown men; and the presidents 
are themselves regulated by a su- 
perior presidency. No individual 
amongst the Persians is excluded by 
law from honours and magistracies, 
but all are at liberty to send their 
boys to the public schools. Here 
they pass through a course of prac- 
tical justice, and learn to acquire 
self-control, temperance, obedience, 
and, above all, to detest the crime of 
ingratitude. This vice, as evidencing 
a profane carelessness with regard 
to the demands of religion and filial 
piety, and the calls of patriotism 
and friendship, is an offence obnox- 
ious to punishment by law. The 
second class, of young men, pass 
their time by day and night in a 
round of duties, of which the armed 
guardianship of the state is typical. 
Having discharged all the duties of 
this class, they pass into that of the 
full-grown men, upon whom de- 
volves the burden of foreign mili- 
tary service, and who are eligible to 
honours and magistracies. After 
passing through this class unexcep- 
tionably, they are enrolled amongst 
the elders, an order which stands 
composed of approved and excellent 
men. ‘These, freed from the claims 
of military service, dispense public 
and private justice: with them rest 
the election of all magistrates, and 
the power of life and death. There 
is a nicely-graduated reverence of 
class to class, youth to age, subjects 
to rulers, and all to law. The La- 
conizing attitude of Xenophon is 
discoverable in the military-like 
organization of his state, and the 
gradual working up to honours by 
means of seniority. Conservatism 
was pretty well assured, and innova- 
tion discouraged by an age standard 
of admission to the Spartan Gerousia, 
and of eligibility to the ruling class 
of the Persians. 
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THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


F it be true that the Drama is 
declining among us, it cannot 

be said that the decadence is owing 
to the want of public support and 
patronage. At this Christmas-time 
there are open in London no less 
than twenty-three theatres; and all 
of them, with scarcely a single ex- 
ception, are doing well. On boxing- 
night’ every pit and gallery was 
crammed to suffocation; and at 
several of the houses ‘money was 
turned away.’ This is the state of 
theatrical affairs when the field is 
disputed by a large number of ca- 
pacious music-halls and other places 
of amusement which had no exist- 
ence half a dozen years ago. What- 
ever, then, may be the quality of the 
dramatic entertainment presented in 
these days, it is certain that it is 
largely patronized and meets with 
a liberal reward. Nor is this suc- 
cess confined to the managers’ 
harvest season of Christmas-tide. 
Throughout the whole of the past 
year the theatres generally enjoyed 
Two West- 


unusual prosperity. 
end houses that for years had been 
gulfs of ruin to a succession of luck- 
less managers were established in a 
career of success almost as soon as 


their doors were opened. At 
another the manager has netted 
within twelve months the immense 
sum of 40,000/., and this through 
the attraction of one piece. This 
should prove that the drama of the 
day is at least suited to the public 
taste. If it has declined, then the 
public taste has declined. The 
writers who lament the present 
state of things seem, however, to 
forget one important fact, viz., that 
the stage is no longer looked to, or 
needed, as a teacher. In the old 
times, when there were no news- 
papers, and books were scarce, the 
pulpit and the stage were the only 
mediums through which lessons on 
morality and life were presented to 
the public. It was of high import- 
ance then that the dramatist should 
hold the mirror up to nature, 
show vice its own image, and vir- 
tue her own features. But in these 
days, when all the learning, the ex- 
perience, and the philosophy of the 


greatest minds of all ages are within 
reach of the humblest in cheap 
books, and still cheaper news- 
papers, the stage is no longer re- 
garded as'an Instructor. We only 
look to it for amusement; and so 
long as that amusement is innocent 
and healthy, there is little else that 
we expect from it. We study 
human nature and morals now in 
books and in broadsheets, and we 
go to the theatre for diversion. If 
the dramatist can instruct while 
he amuses us, well and good. But 
we do not absolutely want his 
teaching. 

With this brief apology for things 
as they are, we shall proceed to 
give some account of the amuse- 
ment which has been provided for 
London Society at the various 
theatres this Christmas-time. In 
following out this agreeable task 
we shall not be guided solely by 
our own individual opinion, but we 
shall take into account the recep- 
tion which the various pieces met 
with, and also the remarks and 
commentaries of the playgoers in 
boxes, pit, and gallery with whom 
we sat and conversed. In this way 
we hope to be able to reflect the 
true opinion of the playgoing public, 
and to arrive at something like a 
just estimate of the merits of the 
various pieces. 

The etiquette of theatrical criti- 
cism would prescribe that we should 
begin with a notice of one of the 
great houses—Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden; but we will reverse the 
rule, and begin with one of the 
small houses—the smallest of them 
all, indeed, ‘the little Strand.’ 
There is a certain fitness in this, 
indeed ; for the little Strand has of 
late years been a sort of Alma Mater 
to the burlesque and pantomime 
writers. The new principle of joke- 
making that was first enunciated at 
this little house by Messrs. Talfourd 
and Byron has leavened the whole 
body of punsters. Mr. Planché con- 
tented himself with a pun every 
dozen lines or so; Mr. Talfourd 
showed that an ingenious wit could 
afford a per centage considerably 
larger. But when Mr. Byron arose 
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it was speedily demonstrated that 
puns lurked in the least-suspected 
places, and that burlesque doggrel 
might be made to bristle all over 
with them, as a porcupine bristles 
with quills, or a garden wall with 
broken bottles. This system of 
turning every unconsidered verbal 
trifle, such as adverbs, pronouns, 
and conjunctions to pun account 
is now almost universally followed, 
and the success which attends the 
efforts of every one who pursues 
the method seems to show that the 
art is not a very difficult one. Let 
us, then, give to the ‘ little Strand’ 
the honours due to a discoverer and 
a propagandist. 

Mr. Byron writes the Strand 
Christmas piece, of course. We 
expect to see in the bills, some day 
within the century, that, ‘on ac- 
count of his long and faithful ser- 
vices, this popular writer, though 
superannuated, will always be re- 
tained on the establishment.’ He 
merits the favour which the manage- 
ment shows him. Puss in a new 
pair of Boots is the title of his latest 


production. As the title suggests, 
it is a new version of the favourite 


nursery tale. The selection, we 
think—and the audiences seem to 
think so too—is not a happy one. 
Fairy lore is not suited to the taste 
of the children of large growth who 
frequent the stalls and boxes of the 
Strand; nor is the stage large 
enough for the magical effects of a 
fairy drama. -There is no scope in 
a bandbox for the realms of fancy. 
This seems to us to be the chief 
cause of the indifferent success of 
the new piece. But there is 
another. Mr. Byron has carried a 
certain peculiar method of his to a 
vicious excess. In his burlesque of 
The Lady of Lyons he discovered 
that an eccentric comedian coming 
on in a grotesque dress, and stolidly 
delivering a long speech full of puns 
and pointed allusions produced a 
vast amount of laughter without 
any aid from the story or action of 
the piece. This device he has since 
turned to account in all his pieces ; 
but in the present one the thing is 
overdone. Nearly every character 
has a soliloquy of this description ; 
and though they are all more or less 


mirth-provoking, the result is very 
damaging to the extravaganza as a 
whole. The action of the piece is 
constantly stopped, and the dénoue- 
ment is arrived at without that con- 
nection of events which is necessary 
to sustain the interest of the story 
in the minds of the audience. Never- 
theless there is a good deal of fun 
in this new version of Puss in Boots, 
You are not greatly interested in 
the fortunes of the gay Marquis of 
Carabas; and you do not care a 
pin’s point whether the lovely 
daughter of King Noodlehead tly 
Ninth is made happy or not. But 
at the things which the characters 
say and do you laugh; and espe- 
cially at the things said and done 
by Mr. James Rogers as King 
Noodlehead. What is the power 
which this comedian employs to 
make us laugh so much and so 
heartily? His appearance at this 
house is always the signal for a 
roar; and we have known him call 
forth repeated rounds of applause 
simply by looking up at the boxes, 
and saying, ‘ Well!’ Does not the 
secret of his comicality lie in his as- 
sumed appearance of meanness and 
inferiority? Wright’s funny look was 
a knowing one. Rogers’s is the re- 
verse: it is an unknowing one. He 
always seems, in his person and 
manner, to present us with a bur- 
lesque on humanity—something of 
the kind which a monkey sets be- 
fore us when it is dressed up as a 
little old man and plays the fiddle. 
Mr. Rogers seems to say to us, 
‘Look here, good folks. I’m only 
a baboon, and yet how like I am to 
you human people, who pride your- 
selves upon being men.’ 

All the parts in this extravaganza 
are remarkably well acted. Mr. 
Clarke’s Ogre is highly artistic in 
every respect. As a grotesque actor 
it appears to us that Mr. Clarke 
has scarcely an equal on the stage. 
His make up is always a study, 
and his action always characteristic. 
The frequenters of the Strand will 
remember how his acting of a little 
old woman (who had positively 
nothing to say) attracted crowds to 
the little theatre, and made a fame 
for a piece which in itself was of a 
very commonplace and hackneyed 
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description. Miss Charlotte Saun- 
ders as the cat in top-boots never 
loses sight of her feline character 
for a moment. From beginning to 
end the assumption of cat-like man- 
ners is sustained with admirable 
fidelity and ingenuity of device. It 
was a happy idea to amalgamate 
the cat and the ‘tiger;? but we 
scarcely liked the cat’s head. We 
should have preferred to see more 
of Miss Saunders’s intelligent face. 
The audiences miss the arch and 
lively Miss Marie Wilton from this 
theatre; but we are bound to say 
that her place is likely in a little 
time to be well supplied by Miss 
Ada Swanborough. This young 
lady, though a novice, acts well, 
and, moreover, she looks very hand- 
some. What she chiefly wants is 
vivacity. She looks charming as 
the pretended prince, and acts with 
considerable breadth for a beginner ; 
but she must not look so serious in 
the midst of her fun. There are a 
great many verbal jokes and puns 
in this piece—some good, some in- 
different, and some awfully bad ; but 
as the awfully bad ones tell best 
with the audience, we cannot blame 
the author, in his own personal in- 
terest, for resorting to them. We 
have not a ‘book of the play’ by us, 
but we remember that there was a 
roar like a little clap of thunder 
when King Noodlehead sat down 
upon a thistle and then got up and 
said, ‘thistle never do;’ and again 
when some one talked of serenading 
another like an ‘ Ethiopian neath an 
opian window.’ We think it was 
the cat’s kissing some one which 
evoked the cue line ‘ your lip it is, 
and called forth the response ‘no 
lipities young man.’ The cat, of 
course, had more puns in him than 
lives. He could come up to the 
‘scratch;’ he was not a domestic 
animal, but ‘an-alien ’ and a ‘fur- 
riner,’ and he lived in ‘ Cateaton 
Street,’ and was fond of the opera 
of ‘ Purr-itani,’ and hoped he would 
never be made into a ‘ kittney pud- 
ding.’ We have a recollection, too, 
that Mr. Rogers said his ‘calves were 
gone for heifer,’ and that the ogre’s 
wife, complaining of the selfish vo- 
racity of her husband, said that at 
breakfast he ‘drank four cups and 


made her fork-up hers.’ He also 
gave his horses a ‘ meal o’ corn,’ and 
the injured wife says ‘made me 
look-on.’ There, what do you 
think of that for a pun? We are 
sorry that Mr. Byron could not re- 
sist that venerable joke upon the 
word ‘ogre.’ We won’t mention 
what it was because it would re- 
quire some explanation; the author 
knows what we mean. It is in 
three pieces this season, and we 
think it was not quite bran new last 
Christmas. The scenery at the 
Strand is very good and well ma- 
naged on that little tea-board of a 
stage; but there is no dazzling 
splendour, and the smiling landscape 
at the close makes, we think, rather 
a dull! ending. 

Here is the bill of the Theatre 
Royal Olympic. It looks a pro- 
mising one, albeit the title of the 
Christmas novelty excites a good 
deal of interrogation. The King of 
the Merrows. What is a merrow? 
Who are the merrows? Where do 
they come from? Where do they 
belong to? When we purchase 
and peruse the ‘book of the play,’ 
we learn that Merrows are Mermen, 
and that they ‘come from’ the 
imagination of Mr. Palgrave Simp- 
son, and ‘ belong to’ the bottom of 
the sea. This Christmas fairy ex- 
travaganza is written by Mr. F. C. 
Burnand—the youngest but not the 
least capable of the little band of 
burlesque writers whose produc- 
tions have recently occupied so much 
space on the stage—and is founded, 
we are told, on an original plot con- 
structed by Mr. Palgrave Simpson. 
We are afraid that the word ‘ ori- 
ginal’ has acquired a new significa- 
tion of late, or at least that it has 
lost its old one. How else could it 
be applied toa story which is just 
Lurline over again, the monotony 
of the old proceeding being varied 
only by a dash of the Colleen Bawn 
with a suspicion of Paddy Miles the 
fisherman, gay and light-hearted, 
transformed into a piper? Lecce signa. 
Once upon a time, m the fabulous 
history of Ireland, there was a cer- 
tain Danish king called Grumgriffo, 
who invaded the southern coast of 
the Emerald Isle, killed the native 
monarch, and imprisoned his son 
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and heir Prince Teague O’Cennor 
Grumgriffo has a step-daughter 
Gorgonina, ‘forty and no beauty,’ 
whom he wishes to dispose of, but 
whose hand no one will accept, not 
so much from objection to her hand 
as to her nose, which is ‘ well red.’ 
In this difficulty Grumgriffo thought 
of his prisoner Prince Teague. 
The prince, however, was already in 
love with a mermaid princess named 
Sabrina, and declined the honour 
intended for him. Enraged by this 
refusal, Grumeriffo caused the 
prince to be tied up in a sack and 
thrown into the sea. Down below 
the prince was caught and became 
the prisoner of Coomara, the king 
of the Merrows; but he had the 
consolation to meet with the lady of 
his love, the mermaid Princess Sa- 
brina, with whom he wandered 
among the shrimps and _peri- 
winkles. But he sighed for the 
upper earth and shrimps in their 
boiled state, accompanied by tea in 
terrestrial bowers of bliss. The 
piper of his late father in this emer- 
gency comes to the rescue. The 
fairy Zephyrina pronounces a spell 
upon Dan’s pipes. She confers upon 
one pipe the power of making every 
one dance, and upon the other the 
power of making every one run 
away. After this spell has been 
pronounced Dan takes a walk upon 
the sea-shore and soothes his soul 
with a tune. Immediately the sea 
is in commotion, the little fishes rise 
to the surface and dance, and at 
length King Coomara appears, and 
thus he speaks :— 
Whence come those strains that charm my every 

sense ? 

Dan. Your gracious fiship I meant no offence. 
Coom. Offence! Oh, not at all; I am de- 

lighted ; 
And for your music you shall be requited. 
Come live with me, the Merrow King, and verily 
You'll pass your time among the merrows 

merrily. 


Hereupon Dan receives a magic 
hat from Coomara—a hat which 
will preserve him from all dangers 
and enable him to perform the 
double journey —and takes a ‘ tre- 
mendous header’ into the ocean. 
Dan arrives with Coomara at the 
bottom of the sea and discovers 
Prince Teague and Sabrina. They 


concert a plan.of escape. Dan plays 
his pi and the mermen dance 
until they fall down exhausted. The 
opportunity is seized to open Coo- 
mara’s strong box and abstract two 
magic caps. Prince Teague and 
Sabrina put them on and imme- 
diately ascend through the sea to 
the upper world. Dan is left be- 
hind, and is transformed to a sea 
monster; but he eventually secures 
a magic cap and follows Teague and 
Sabrina to the regions above, where 
all are made happy in a grand ta- 
bleau. This story, though not very 
new, is by no means a bad one for 
the purposes of ‘ legitimate extrava- 
ganza;’ but the slender thread 
which binds the few incidents to- 
gether is terribly spun out, and the 
jokes which adorn it are few, far 
between, and singularly poor. Mr. 
Burnand in former efforts has given 
proof that he possesses humour and 
the power of joke-making. It is 
therefore difficult to account for 
the unrelieved dullness of his present 
performance. Certainly the acting 
did not aid him much. 

It is surely a great mistake for 
Mr. Robson, as the piper Van, to ap- 
pear among fairies and other lace- 
and-tissue-clad personages dressed 
in the conventional corderoy smalls 
and frieze swallow-tailed coat of the 
music-halls. The coarseness of his 
appearance completely destroyed the 
harmony and character of the fairy 
scenes—and after all he did not look 
much like an Irishman, nor speak 
much like an Irishman. Indeed, 
we have no hesitation in saying that 
the assumption was a failure—the 
only failure that Mr. Robson has 
ever made. The performance of the 
piece excited very little laughter in 
the audience, and only one song— 
the patriotic one with the refrain of 
‘whole hog or none’—obtained the 
honour of a round of applause. 
The songs, however, were not well 
selected, and this, we suspect, was 
not the fault of the author. He 
could not surely fancy that an in- 
different lady singer would charm 
the audience with a vocal perform- 
ance of the ‘Carnival of Venice.’ 
Is it not true—and will not play- 
goers generally endorse what we say 
—that the last three or four extra- 
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vaganzas at this theatre have been 
comparative failures? And yet they 
have been written hy authors who 
have been eminently and uniformly 
successful elsewhere. What can be 
the cause of this? We think we 
can solve the problem. ‘The system 
of the theatre is unfavourable to any 
piece which requires to be well sus- 
tained by a variety of characters. 
Mr. Robson in his own sole person 
sustained the fortunes of the theatre 
while he was in health and his po- 
pularity was fresh. He is now out 
of health and his popularity is on 
the wane, and still he maintains the 
old system. The prosperity of the 
Adelphi and the Lyceum should ere 
this have taught him that the public 
will no longer run after a name. 
The days when playgoers talked of 
going ‘to see Wright,’ or ‘to see 
Robson, are gone by. They go 
now to see good pieces which are 
well acted throughout. 

Being in the neighbourhood, we 
may as well look in next at the Ly- 
ceum. Nearly ten o’clock, and the 


Peep o’ Day not over yet! Don’t you 


think, now, Mr. Falconer, that a 
little shortening—(you must listen ; 
‘It’s no use, Jacob,’ as Salem Scudder 
says)—don’t you think that a little 
lopping would still be an improve- 
ment? We have seen the piece se- 
veral times, and every time on 
coming out (after the stroke of ten) 
we have heard the remark on all 
sides— It’s a good piece, but far too 
long.’ Those provoking carpenters’ 
scenes are as old-fashioned as leather 
breeches. Bring the story a little 
closer together. Take note, 
Colleen Bawn and The Octoroon are 
both played in one night, and the 
whole performance is over about 
eleven. 

At length the overture. Sprightly 
and appropriate, we commend, it to- 
gether with the overtures at Drury 
Lane, the Princess’s, and the Strand, 
to the notice of certain conductors, 
who seem to imagine that a bur- 
lesque is a grand opera. 

There is a sad want of novelty in 
the subjects of the Christmas pieces 
this year. We have just been seeing 
Puss in Boots at the Strand, a story 
which has been ‘done to death,’ and 
which, if we are not mistaken, formed 


ihe 


the subject of one of the pantomimes 
last season. And here at the Lyceum 
we are presented with the well-worn 
story of Little Red Riding Hood. 
The mines of fairy lore have been 
overtaxed of late, owing to burlesque 
having become at certain houses 
perennial. If we are to have any 
novelty in future, some one must 
set to work and turn out an entirely 
new series of nursery tales. The 
Lyceum version of ed Riding Hood 
is from the pen of Mr. Leicester 
Buckingham, a learned, grave, and 
potent signor of the daily press. 
And why not? Nec 
It must be a relief to 
a writer who is chained to the heavy 
log of political disquisition all the 
year round to be set free for a week 
or so in December to concoct a few 
playful rhymes. Such an author 
may enjoy the grateful change ; but 
one certainly does not envy the 
author who is pun-making from Ja- 
nuary to December round, and who 
swelters at doggrel rhymes in the 
dog-days. Mr. Buckingham’s piece 
is smart, and full of puns; but it is 
evident that, in the conduct of his 
story, he has been a martyr to a 
variety of circumstances over which 
he had little or no control. In order 
to allow Miss Lydia Thompson to 
represent the tree nationalities of 
the United Kingdom, he has to 
transport his characters from the 
banks of the Thames to Scotland, 
and thence to Ireland. The scene- 
painters, too, have had a special in- 
terest in compelling him to this 
change of venue. They had evi- 
dently settled it beforehand that 
they should paint the Falls of Garra- 
walt, near Balmoral, and the Lakes 
of Killarney. So Mr. Buckingham 
must needs carry them to those 
places at his own expense—that is 
to say, at the expense of his story 
and his piece. Mr. Telbin’s views 
of the Irish lakes are triumphs of 
scenic art, and probably nothing 
equal to them has ever been seen on 
the stage; but coming in, as they 
do, in panoramic succession, while 
the dénouement of the story is being 
worked out, they completely spoil 
the piece. When did a panorama 
not spoil a piece? Nor do we see 
why the author should have been 
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obliged to make a sacrifice to the 
goddess Terpsichore, in the person 
of Miss Lydia Thompson. We 
have had Irish jigs and Highland 
flings from this clever little lady ad 
nauseam. Miss Thompson is some- 
thing better now than a mere 
dancer of quick steps—she is an 
actress, and a very clever actress 
too; and we certainly think that 
her vivacious talent might have been 
better employed on the author’s 
smart lines. Mr. Buckingham has 
not had the advantage of a good 
burlesque company at this house. 
Miss} Thompson as fed Riding Hood, 
and Miss Cicely Nott as Colin, are 
both admirable. Miss Saxon, too, 
deserves credit for the effective way 
in which she delivers her lines; but 
for the rest—well, Mr. Warlow is 
promising, but Mr. Selby, as the 
squire—is he not phenomenously 
bad? We say phenomenously, be- 
cause we know Mr. Selby to be an 
artist, and it is not easy to under- 
stand how he could be so strikingly 
ineffective. His part is distinguished 
for its badness, because we know it 
is sustained by a good actor. Mr. 
Selby is out of place in burlesque, 
and we advise him not to essay a 
character of this kind again. Mr. 
Falconer seems to have undertaken 
the management of the Lyceum 
under the ruling influence of a lucky 
star. He has taken the tide at the 
full, and we wish him bon voyage— 
‘on to fortune.’ His talent, perse- 
verance, and faith in himself deserve 
SUCCESS, 

Shall we go to see a pantomime, 
now that we are in the neighbour- 
hood of them; or shall we exalt bur- 
lesque by giving it the precedence ? 
Well, we think burlesque, if not the 
older form of Christmas entertain- 
ment, is, in point of literary claims, 
entitled to take the pas. So let us 
proceed along the Strand to the-—— 
we were going to say the Adelphi, 
but we are reminded that there is 
no Christmas piece at that house, 
owing to the overwhelming attrac- 
tion of the ‘two great sensation 
dramas in one night’—so let us make 
it the St. James’s. Oh, that dreary 
square! We have gone round both 
sides of it, and we find the one to be 
just as long and wearisome as the 


other. This Christmas time, how- 
ever, the pilgrimage, though long 
and dreary, will be amply repaid by 
a sight of Mr. William Brough’s 
elegant extravaganza of Perseus and 
Andromeda, Mr. Brough has in a 
great measure made his own story 
from the scraps of information re- 
specting his dramatis personz which 
are to be found in Lempriere’s Dic- 
tionary. Thus we have Polydectes, 
King of Seriphos,enamoured of Danaé, 
but strongly objected to by Danaé’s 
spirited young son Perseus. The king 
gives a banquet to the neighbouring 
princes, and stipulates that each 
shall present him with a richly-ca- 
parisoned steed, hoping thus to ex- 
clude Perseus, who is poor, and to 
incite him to some dangerous enter- 
prise. Perseus has no steed to offer, 
but he engages to make war upon 
the Gorgon, Medusa, and bring her 
head to the king. In this task Mi- 
nerva gives the daring youth her as- 
sistance, furnishing him with the 
shield of Pluto to render him invi- 
sible, the wings of Mercury to give 
him speed, the dagger of Vulcan for 
defence, and her own shield to ren- 
der him invincible. Meantime Pii- 
neas, 2 Yich ‘ swell,’ who is betrothed 
to Andromeda, abandons her amid 
the deluge sent by Juno to avenge a 
slight passed upon her by Andro- 
meda’s mother. The floods are ac- 
companied. by a sea-monster which 
devours the population, and his de- 
predations can only be stayed by 
Andromeda submitting to be bound 
to a rock, and left at the mercy of 
the Gorgon. Perseus arrives, slays 
the Gorgon, and releases her. Avn- 
dromeda rewards him with her affec- 
tion, and her parents, the king and 
queen of Ethiopia, sanction their 
union. Perseus is resolved that the 
ceremony shall take place in the 
presence of his mother, and arrives 
in time to prevent her being dragged 
to the altar against her will by the 
odious tyrant Polydectes. The king, 
hearing of his approach, summons 
his guards; but Perseus shows the 
Gorgon’s head, and turns them all 
into stone. This story is well adapted 
for the purposes of extravaganza, 
and both in the writing and con- 
struction of the piece Mr. William 
Brough has perhaps excelled even 
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the best of his former efforts. The 
classical tone and atmosphere of the 
mythological period are carefully 
preserved throughout, and the writ- 
ing is characterized by elegance, 
neatness, and wit. It has been said 
that high polish in burlesque writ- 
ing is unfavourable to fun and 
breadth of effect. But in Perseus and 
Andromeda it will be found that Mr. 
Brough has successfully combined 
both. He shows that he can be as 
prodigal of puns and verbal jokes as 
any of his compeers; and he has 
this superior merit, that he does not 
jingle words without at the same 
trying to jingle ideas. As an ex- 
ample of his most audacious pun- 
ning, we might give the speech of 
Polydectes to the princes :— 

Poly. Gentlemen all, the honours you've con- 

ferred on me 

Quite overcome, I might say, overburden me. 
I thank you for your presence at my table, 
And likewise for your presents in my stable. 
For you’ve each given me in your liberality 
A noble horse for my poor hospitality. 
Gold, silver, jewels, each his bridle carries on, 
Such trappings, sure, are fine past all caparison ; 
So richly harnessed thus from head to hoofs, 
They of your friendship I deem harnest proofs. 


* As an example of point and neat- 
ness, we may take this. Minerva 
appears at the end as the Spirit of 
Extravaganza, and Perseus remarks 
on her dress :-— 


Per. What does it mean ? 
Min, It means you now in me 
The Spirit of Extravaganza see. 
Danaz, For wisdom a strange character. 
Hin. Not so. 
For wisdom is full often found, we know, 
Most potent when in garb of folly dressed ; 
As wholesome truths are oft best told in jest. 


The extravaganza is admirably 
acted throughout, and some of the 
effects are very beautiful and strik- 
ing. Miss Herbert as Andromeda, 
in a white dress, and with dishe- 
velled golden hair, chained to the 
rock, presents a charming picture of 
misfortune. The turning of the 
guards of Polydectes to stone may be 
called a great ‘ sensation scene.’ We 
have seldom seen anything of the 
kind so well managed. Altogether, 
this extravaganza is characterized 
by a high ‘degree of literary ex- 
cellence, and by superior taste and 
elegance in its appomtments. 


Pantomime still holds sway at the 
big houses, and very properly so. 
The vast stages of Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden require breadth of 
effect—large heads, grotesque noses, 
goggle eyes, and plenty of kicking 
and slapping. We should be sorry 
if burlesque were to elbow clown 
and pantaloon off the stage. A good 
pantomime is one of the most en- 
joyable entertainments that we know. 
Its fun is of the kind which shakes 
up the diaphragm and makes the 
sides ache. With the very highest 
respect for written wit, for humor- 
ous expression, for point, and for 
epigram, we maintain that there is 
no joke equal to the burning of the 
pantaloon with the red-hot poker, if 
the thing be well done. The clown 
must enjoy the joke without any 
apparent consciousness of its being 
cruel, and the pantaloon must ac- 
cept it with innocence and good 
faith. A good slap in the face, too— 
how funny that is! Squashing a 
baby, is not that good sport always ? 
Something that hurts, or is sup- 
posed to hurt, never fails to pro- 
voke-a hearty laugh. Will some 
one write an essay and show us how 
this happens—how mankind should 
be so ready to laugh at what is 
cruel ? 

The Drury Lane pantomime is 
written, as usual, by Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard. He combines two 
stories—the House that Jack Built, 
and Mother Hubbard. They have no 
connection, of course, but the amal- 
gamation serves to introduce to the 
juveniles a number of familiar cha- 
racters, and at the same time ena- 
bles the author to amplify his story. 
Mother Hubbard and her dog act as 
the good genius of Jack, and enable 
him to build his house and become 
a man of property, in opposition to 
the tyrannical machinations of the 
wicked squire. The building of the 
house is the great effect of the pan- 
tomime, and certainly it is both 
novel and striking. A swarm of 
little masons and carpenters come 
on the stage and begin hammering, 
chipping, and sawing. In a few 
moments, as if by the work of their 
hands, a scaffold rises, with the little 
workmen upon it. You see them 
all busy with their trowels, and the 
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scaffold rises higher and higher: 
they are building the house fast. 
Now they are finishing off the cop- 
ing-stones and plastering the walls. 
The scaffold sinks imperceptibly 
while they are at this work, and 
there, on what a few minutes before 
was a dreary, waste marsh, stands a 
beautiful cottage. This is one of 
the prettiest effects we have ever 
seen, and it is capitally managed. 
We wish we could speak as highly 
of the other scenes, which, truth to 
say, are somewhat dingy. Mr. 
Blanchard manages his story very 
neatly and with due regard to its 
steady dramatic progress; but he 
seems entirely to eschew verbal 
jokes. We only discovered one pun 
in the piece, and here it is. Mother 
Hubbard loguitur— 






If I take this strong tea, I see I shall 
Be getting quite an old Bohea-mian gal. 


We think the author might have 
treated us to a few more. That he 
can joke with the best of the jokers 
we know full well; and we think 
audiences now expect jokes and 
puns in pieces of this kind. The 
Bohea-mian one above referred to 
was quickly caught up and re- 
lished. In the harlequinade we 
have two sets of pantomimists, two 
clowns, two pantaloons, and so on. 
We scarcely think that the most 
partial friends of those clowns, &c., 
would say that they were funny. 
They were not; and they further 
aggravated their dullness by being 
coarse and vulgar to a degree which 
we should not have expected at this 
theatre. 

We go up Oxford Street to the 
Princess’s with ‘ great expecta- 
tions,’ mindful of former panto- 
mimic triumphs under Mr. Harris’s 
tasteful management, and we are 
not disappointed. Mr. Byron’s pan- 
tomime of Wi ittington and his Cat 
is in every respect a capital one. It 
is a pantomime calculated to please 
the old as well as the young folks. 
The opening, though strictly panto- 
mimic in action, is full of smart 
puns and jokes, and the masks are 
so constructed that every word can 
be distinctly heard all over the 
house. And what funny masks 


they are! every one with a different 
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expression, and all highly ludicrous 
and grotesque. And the actors who 
wear them—Mr. Garden, Mr. More- 
land, Mr. Raymond, and Mr. Has- 
tings—are they not worthy of the 
name of pantomimists? They speak 
their lines with excellent effect, and 
at the same time do not disdain to 
suit their words with the panto- 
mimic action of kicks and slaps, 
Mr. Byron, in his opening, to some 
extent anticipates what is called the 
‘comic business.’ Everybody hits 
everybody else on the head, and the 
immovable expression of the gro- 
tesque masks invests the proceeding 
with the most delightful comicality. 
There is a charming naiveté about 
Miss Harris’s assumption of the 
part of little Dick Whittington. Her 
graceful simplicity gives quite a 
poetical colouring to the scene on 
Highgate Hill, where the bells call 
upon the future lord mayor to turn 
again. Her childlike manner is in 
pleasing contrast to the mere pert- 
ness which commonly distinguishes 
the acting of parts of this kind. 
Miss Howard as the fairy, Good 
Humour, combines elegance with 
vivacity, and speaks as well as she 
dances. But what shall we say of 
little Master Haslem, who plays the 
Cat? Was ever such a human cat 
seen? This little child is not 
simply an acrobat—he is an actor, 
and his waggery betokens either 
very precocious intellect or a very 
clever system of training on the 
part of his instructor. It is but 
tustice to the little man to say that 
wonderful as were his tumbling and 
trapeze-vaulting, the comic touches 
of his walk and action were even 
more effective. That exit in the 
style of an old man complacently 
rubbing his hands exhibited a power 
of humorous expression far above 
the capacity of ordinary children. 
The scenery of this pantomime is 
exceedingly tasteful and elegant; 
and the scene where the rats invade 
the presence-chamber of King Kolly- 
wobble is very cleverly managed. 
The graces of the ladies of the ballet 
are quite overpowering. It does 
not strike us that any of them can 
dance very well; but as they are all 
more or less handsome, and are 
prettily and richly dressed, they 
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form a very pleasing element of any 
piece in which they are engaged. 
The dance where they open cham- 
pagne-bottles with a volley of ‘ pops’ 
is novel and pretty, and is highly 
creditable to the fancy of the ballet- 
master, who, by the way, has the 
advantage of being named Theodore 
Martin. Ballet-masters seem to be 
lucky in their names: ‘Oscar 
Byrne’ would fit either a poet or a 
hero. But we must not forget the 
author’s portion of the work. Mr. 
Byron has two cat subjects this 
season, and we were curious to see 
how he would diversify his puns so 
as to give the Strand and the Prin- 
cess’s each its due share of origi- 
nality. He has certainly managed 
the matter very well. At the Strand 
he puns upon cats, and at the Prin- 
cess’s upon rats. Here are some 
rat-jokes, King Kollywobble loqui- 
tur :— 
Oh dear! I am the wretchedest of kings, 
For this is a most fearful state of things; 
Rats ravage all, they’re! worse than the rheu- 
matics, 
They’re in each hand som’ouse, e’en in our 
attics, 
We've tried each trap and each rat-catcher 
that’s here, 
And on those vile rats there we made a razzia. 


Who would suspect that ‘razzia’ 
had a disjunctive or other conjunc- 
tion with ‘rats there?’ The extra- 
vagance of Mr. Byron’s punning and 
word-twisting is illustrated by the 
following couplet— 


Badlot, Your lip, dear, in derision do not curl, 
Prince. O Wichard, Wichard! I’m a wiched 
girl. 

And this— 
Don’t die, my puss, oh! if he does I'll write 
His history, for he deserves it quite. 
Publish it in 3 vols., I will, if you dies, 
There'll be a run upon that book at}Afew-dies, 


The fact that the public ‘take’ and 
laugh at such puns as these shows 
to what a high pitch of perception 
they have been educated by sitting 
under the burlesque writers. Truth 
to say, however, these outrageous 
puns go better with the public than 
polished wit and pointed epigram. 
Here is a very neat bit of writing— 
Dick. Most mighty potentate, my ship’s been 
wrecked ; 
And although it was wonderfully decked, 


It’s now a shabby thing without a bow; 
Although its sails did into ribbons go— 

It’s broke in two, is buried with each shroud ; 
It’s figure-head’s gone ; it’s no longer proud. 
This is happy, but it does not raise 
laughter or applause like a bad pun. 
The harlequinade is really very 
funny. The clown and pantaloon, 
Mr. Hildyard and Mr. Paulo, eschew 
the imovations which have made 
our pantomimes mere exhibitions of 
fiddle-playing and acrobatism, and 
content themselves with the hu- 
mours of the kick and slap and the 
good old red-hot poker. Mr. Hild- 
yard has an exceedingly comic man- 
ner of ill-treating the personages of 
pantomime society, and we have to 
thank him for more than one hearty 
‘roar.’ He is the best clown we 
have seen for a long time—indeed, 
since Tom Matthews was promoted 
to the openings and took to playing 
fat policemen. By the way, has not 
retribution fallen upon this gentle- 
man at Drury Lane? He who, as 
clown, took so much delight in bon- 
neting policemen, has now changed 
characters, and gets back the cuffs 
he gave. There is dramatic justice 
in this. 

The pantomime of Gulliver at 
Covent Garden, by Mr. J. M. Morton, 
is chiefly remarkable for its grand 
transformation scene by Mr. Calcott. 
This clever artist has amplified the 
mirror effect which he introduced last 
year at the Lyceum. The resultis un- 
doubtedly one of the most striking 
scenes of the kind ever witnessed. 
Scenic artists seem to be attaining a 
pitch of excellence in their art far 
above the standard of their stage 
collaborateurs. Mr. Morton’s open- 
ing will scarcely, we think, tend to 
‘sustain his reputation’ as a dra- 
matist. Mr. Morton is funny at 
farce dialogue, but he is by no 
means an adept at the ten-syllabic 
verse of extravaganza. But what 
with the masks, and the large area 
of Covent Garden, you don’t hear 
much of whatis said in the opening, 
so it doesn’t greatly matter. 

We come at last to the ‘little 
theatre in the Haymarket, where 
Mr. Buckstone, sen.,with the aid of his 
son, presents a pantomimic eclogue, 
entitled, Miss Muffit and lattle Boy 
Biue. We have known little of 
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Miss Muffit hitherto beyond that 
she ‘sat on a tuffet, eating of curds 
and whey ;’ but now we learn, that 
after undergoing much persecution 
at ‘the hands (or shall we say the 
legs?) of a wicked spider-king, 
named Jarantula, she was eventually 
rescued by a good fairy, and was 
united to our sleepy friend, Little 
Boy Blue. The opening of this pan- 
tomime is somewhat entomological, 
but the incidents are conceived in 
the true nursery-tale spirit, and the 
production is therefore well caleu- 
lated to please the young folks. The 
harlequinade is of a superior kind, 
but we miss Mr. Arthur Leclereq. 
As a fantastic and comic dancer he 
has no equal on the stage, and we 
trust he will soon be restored to 
health and the boards of the Hay- 
market. 

And now, having seen all these 


burlesques, extravaganzas, and pan- 
tomimes, it becomes our duty to 
pronounce judgment upon their 
merits. Which is the best? Many 
persons in London society have 
already asked us this question, and 
we are supposing that many more 
are now repeating it. Well, then, 
our own opinion is that the best 
extravaganza is Mr. William Brough’s 
Perseus and Andromeda at the St. 
James’s, and the best pantomime 
Mr. Henry Byron’s Whittington and 
his Cat at the Princess’s. And we 
think we are right in saying that 
this is the opinion of the public who 
have had the same opportunities of 
judging as ourselves. To those 
who have not yet had those oppor- 
tunities, we say, ‘Go and see them 
all, pay your money, and judge for 
yourselves.’ 


MAY AND DECEMBER; 


Che Second Prometheus. 


FROM HE GERMAN OF HEINE. 


4 brand with foul shame that cold dullard’s name— 
Posterity’s ban be upon him! 
Whose soul, dipped in Styx, the first was to fix 
The moments that lovers ne’er reckon: 
The minutes and hours, passed in trellised bowers, 
What wretch was it dared to determine, 
By watch or by clock? thus hoping to dock 


The wings light and joyous, of Cupid. 
Through some bleak winter night sat the old dreary wight, 
His nails blue with cold and fear, biting: 
Hush’d all but midnight sound, mice only scamper’d round, 
In zig-zag route, stealthily, beetles moved. 


II. 
With chaplets entwined, full of memories kind, 
Be his name who kissing invented! 
With rich ruby lip, the first glowing sip 
Of nectar to mortals bequeathing. 
A-Maying he went, the sweet flowers bent, 
And nodded, all perfumed, to greet him. 
The sun’s joyous beam danced over the stream, 
Their merriest tunes the birds carolled. 
On old mythic fables we’ve quite turned the tables: 
For his theft, from Olympus, by Jove! 
Poor Prometheus was driven, nor ever forgiven, 
Whilst of kissing the inventor’s adored! 
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Gio, VALENTINE, AND TeLL MY Story! 





